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Some of Little, Brown, & Co.’s New Books 


IMPORTANT FICTION 


THE PHARAOH AND THE PRIEST 


From the original Polish of Alexander Glovatski, by 


JEREMIAH CURTIN. 


Illustrated. I2mo, $1.50. 


A powerful novel of ancient Egypt depicting vividly 
the desperate conflict between the secular and ecclesias 
tical powers during the career of Rameses XIII., in the 
eleventh century before Christ. 


THE QUEEN OF QUELPARTE 


A Romance of the Far East. By Archer Butler 
Hulbert. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 


TOWER OR THRONE 


A Romance of the Girlhood of Elizabeth. By 
Harriet T. Comstock, Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 


THIRD EDITION 


LAFITTE OF LOUISIANA 


By [ary Devereux. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 
THIRD EDITION 


THE HEROINE OF THE STRAIT 


By Mary C. Crowley. Illustrated, 12mo, $1 50. 


THE SHADOW OF THE CZAR 


The Story of a Struggle fora Throne. By John 
R. Carling. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 


THE COLONEL’S OPERA CLOAK 


New illustrated edition of Christine C. Brush’s 


popular story. 12mo, $1.50. 


THIRD EDITION 


IN THE COUNTRY GOD FORGOT 


By Frances Charles. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50, 
FOURTH EDITION 


A GIRL OF VIRGINIA 


By Lucy M. Thruston. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50. 


BOOKS OF A SERIOUS NATURE 


THE STRUGGLE FOR A CONTINENT 


Edited from the writings of Francis Parkman 
by Prof. Pelham Edgar, Illustrations, maps, 
etc. 12mo, $1.50 neZ. 


RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


Eight critical essays by Captain Alfred T. Mahan, 
Crown, 8vo, $1.60 et. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE 


In its Colonial and National Periods. By Prof. 
Lorenzo Sears of Brown University. 12mo, 
$1.50 net. 


THE SPERONARA 


Journeys with Dumas. Translated by Katharine 
Prescott Wormeley. 16mo, $1.25. 


GLIMPSES OF CHINA AND CHINESE HOMES 


By E. S. Morse, author of ‘‘ Japanese Homes and Their Surroundings,” etc. With fifty sketches from 


the author’s journal. 


THE SPIRITUAL OUTLOOK 
A Survey of the Religious Life of Our Time as 


Related to Progress. By Willard C. Selleck. 
| 


16mo, $1.00 #ez, 


BOSTON DAYS 


A Literary Record. By Lilian Whiting. 
trated, 12mo, $1.50 net. 


Illus- 


I2mo, $1.50 mez. 


WITH A SAUCEPAN OVER THE SEA 


Over 600 Quaint Recipes from Foreign Kitchens. 
By Adelaide Keen. Illustrated, 12mo, $1.50 
net, 


FIRST-HAND BITS OF STABLE- 
LORE 


By Francis M. Ware. 
cloth, $2.00 net. 


Illustrated, crown, 8vo, 


ALSO TWELVE NEW TITLES BY POPULAR JUVENILE AUTHORS 


Send for Complete 
Fall Announcements. 


Little, Brown, & Co., Publishers, Boston 











BOOK NEWS for OCTOBER 
es st Sa. 3 MONTHLY 


Price, Five Cents a number: Fifty Cents a year 


- OF) BPC nse oie 


Frontispiece, HENRY DEMAREST LLOyD. 
Reviews 


Biography, and History 
Matthew Arnold—Recollections of a Long Life—George Boutwell’s Remin- 
iscences—Asiatic Russia—All the Russias. 


Horn—The Shadow of the Rope—The Magic Mashie—The Pharaoh and the 
Priest—At the Point of the Sword—The Wings of the Dove—The Vultures— 
The Cromptons—The Ship of Dreams—The Things that are Czsar’s—The 
Sheep-Stealers—The Queen of Quelparte—The House Under the Sea. 


Literature and Poetry 
The Mid-Eighteenth Century—Shakespeare and Voltaire—Poets and Their 


Verses. 


Religion and Education 
Bible Criticism and the Average Man—Two Chautauquan Books. 


_ The Siren’s Isle f Washington Van Dusen. . 
- Lorgnettes Quentin MacDonald. . 
Ireland’s Poet, Tom Moore—The Blood-Tax—Aaron Burr, and Again Aaron 
Burr—Out of the West—The Millionairess—The Poet and Penelope—Fame for 
a Woman—The Wooing of Wistaria—A Dream of the Future. 
Biographical Sketch of Henry Demarest Lloyd 
BOOK NEWS Biographies 
| Wise and Witty Sayings from New Books 
_ Authors’ Calendar for October 
Latest Announcements of Forthcoming Books . 
| In the World of Letters 
_ The Poetic Itch 
| The Last of the Quills 
| Words of Wisdom from Past Masters. . . 


With the New Books... . Talcott Williams, LL. D.. . 
Varieties of Religious Experience—The Making of Citizens—Industrial Con- 
ciliation—Incarnation of the Lord—Human Nature and Social Order—Prehistoric 
Egypt—tTerritorial Growth of the United States—The Book of the Rose—The 
Freemen and Other Poems—The Wings of the Dove—Poems and Verses—The 
Millionairess—The Vultures—The Little Brother—Many Waters—The Things 
That are Czesars—The Kindred of the Wild-Cats and All About Them. 


' Best Selling Books 

' Obituary 

Magazines 

New Books and New Editions 





HEARTS COURAGEOUS) 


It is a moving picture of Virginia in its later colon- 
ial days, with all its lights and shadows,—a love 
story of the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence. The Characters are great 
ones,—Patrick Henry, Jefferson, Wash. 
ington, Franklin, Lafayette, and the 
rest.s Miss Rives knows her 

South. “Hearts Courageous” 
must create notice rarely 
given to a historical 
novel.— Zhe Az/anta 
Constitution. 


COrr®) 


Love took up the glass of Time, 
And turned it in his glowing hands, 
Molded therein “ Hearts” and “ Bubble”’ 
Resplendent midst golden sands. 
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Ready in September 


The Loom of 
Life 


By CHARLES FREDERIC GOSS 


AUTHOR OF 


“The Redemption of David Corson,” 
Etc. 


In “ The Loom of Life’’ Dr. Goss 
has written a powerful book, filled 
with the poetry and tragedy of life. 
It tells a novel and impressive story 
in a style marked by a charming Cin tian Alia 
felicity of expression. 
The story, which has an epic broadness and strength, is of a young | 
| girl, taught to believe in the old Greek myths, who revenges a wrong 
|| done to her with life-long persecution. Finally, however, she comes to | 
| believe that retribution for wrong-doing belongs to God, and is forced 
to realize that on earth peace and happiness can be obtained only by | 
| forgiving one another’s sins, The book shows the same love and ||| 
| sympathy for the many moods of nature which characterizes “The 
Redemption of David Corson.” 12mo, $1.50. 





Ready September 15th 


The Long Straight Road 


By GEORGE HORTON 


Author of “Like Another Helen” 


- 


Edwin L. Shuman, Literary Editor Chicago Record-Herald, says: 

“*The Long Straight Road is likely to be the chief topic of 
literary comment fur some time to come. It is not only the most 
ambitious piece of fiction the author has yet produced, but is also the 
most striking and realistic picture of a great American city thus far 
embodied in a novel. 

This has been ‘done’ into fiction often before, but I believe Mr. 
Horton carries off the palm, not only tor making his characters live 
and speak in his pages as they do in real life, but also for having 
depicted the city itself with all its picturesque, sordid, romantic, and 
Plutonic elements as they really exist for those who have eyes to see. 

It is a study of three married couples,—a somber review of the 
married man’s lot, lightened with plenty of American humor and 
cheerful tenderness, full of scenes and characters that impress one as 
strictly true to life.’’ 12mo, $1.50. 


THE BOWEN-MERRILL COMPANY 
Georce Horton. Publishers INDIANAPOLIS, V. S. “| 

















Book News 


THE LATEST PUBLICATIONS 


THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH’S 


A SEA TURN AND OTHER MATTERS 


A collection of new short stories. $1.25 





OUR LADY 
OF THE 
BEECHES 


By BARONESS VON HUTTEN. 


THE 
RIGHT 
PRINCESS 


By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM. 
The story of a romantic at- This isa novelty in the field 
tachment growing out. of a of fiction, being a story based 
group of letters. $1.25 j | on Christian Science. $1.50 


(To be published in Octob | Be wat | 
eF im ober) 2 vad $| 


Tue Baroness von HUTTEN 





OTHER NOVELS FOR YOUNGER READERS 


THE STRONGEST MASTER UNDER COLONIAL COLORS 


BY EVERETT T. TOMLINSON. The story 
By HELEN CHOATE PRINCE. The tale of of Arnold’s expedition to Quebec told for 


an amateur socialist. $1.50 boys. Illustrated. $1.20 met. Postage extra. 


CONDENSED NOVELS THREE LITTLE MARYS 


By BRET HARTE. Anew series of numer- By NORA A. SMITH. Stories of three little 
ous stories collected since Mr. Harte’s death. girls of Scotland, England, and Ireland. 


$1.25 Illustrated. 85 cents me?. Postage extra. 
THE HERITAGE THE FLAG ON THE HILLTOP 
By BURTON EGBERT STEVENSON. A By MARY TRACY EARLE. A boy’sstory of 
romantic account of Indian Fighting in Ohio. war-times in Southern Illinois. M[lustrated. 
With a frontispiece. $1.50 OIS M LET'S DANGEROUS SIFT 
THE HEART OF THE DOCTOR . By MARY CATHARINE LEE. The tale of 
By MABEI, G. FOSTER. A love story of the a beautiful Quaker girl. Illustrated. 
Boston Italian quarter. $1.50 85 cents nef. Postage extra. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 
JAPANESE GIRLS AND WOMEN 


By ALICE M. BACON. With 12 exquisite full-page colored illustrations and 50 outline drawiugs by 
the distinguished Japanese artist, KeIshu TAKENOUCHI. I2mo, $4.00 


GRIMM TALES MADE GAY WALDEN 
nie Uw IRE C: L. ‘ By HENRY D. THOREAU. New one-volume 
= — renee cee ae Holiday Edition. With thirty photogravure 
Albert Levering. $1.50 met. Postage extra. illustrations. $3.00 


PENELOPE’S IRISH EXPERIENCES 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN. Afoliday Jilustrated Edition, with numerous characteristic illustra- 
tions by Charles E. Brock. 12mo, $2.00 
Uniform with Holiday Edition of Penelope's Experiences in England and Scotland. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, 
By THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. Bart . 


: By JOHN J. LOCKHART. Cambridge Edi- 
Nathaniel Hawthorne tion. Illustrated. 5 vols. 8v0, $10.00 


By GEORGE E. WOODBERRY. Both in the N 
y GE . et TB : ew France and New England 
American Men of Letters Series. Each with By JOHN FISKE. atta tohaidae 


> it. 16mo, $1.10 met. Postage 10 cents. » 
whine 3p ree gga Crown 8vo, $1.65 met. Postage extra. 


Bret Harte’s Works Captain Craig 
Riverside Edition, with Portraits. 16 volumes, A Book of Poems. By EDWIN A. ROBINSON 
12mo. (Sold only in sets.) $24.00 I2m0, $1.00 net. Postage 9 cents. 


Houghton, Mifflin G Company, Boston and New York 
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By Sydney George Fisher By Clara E. 


The True History |“ 
of the American] Stories 


Revolution ~ 
hese are the real facts of the days of Authors 


1776. Mr. Fisher has some things Loves 


to tell about the conduct of the War of 

the Revolution, its chief figures, and the othing in fiction = Charlotte Bronte 

reasons for its outcome, which will startle excels the fascination of these ro- 
every reader | mances of rea! men and women whom we 
of American § all know by their writings. The volumes 
history. are a chronicle of fact, but hold all the 


24 illustra- charm of a_ novel. kat gee ae. 
: bis . trated. 

— Pa sag They are superbly il- fe‘ee, “a7csomey 
deco- : lustrated with over 40 ae Net . $3.00 
rated. ke ree-quarters mo- 
Net . $2.00 photogravures from jocco, Net. $6.00 


Postec,24¢. cath, § Pare portraits, etc. 


Postage, 19 c. extra. 


By Jack London 


A Daughter of the Snows 


A strong and extremely dramatic story. Its plot is unique, 
its characters boldly drawn, and the Jove interest intense. 
The first full length novel from a writer whose tales ‘‘ The 
Son of the Wolf,’’ and ‘‘ The God of His Fathers,’’ etc., have 
won him much popularity as well as recognition from the first 
critics. The book is beautifully illustrated ,. seated. 12mo. 
in colors from drawings by F. C. Yohn, Decorated 
and is handsomely bound. cioth . . $4.50 


By Cyrus Townsend Brady 


Woven with the Ship 


M" Brady’s thousands of readers will derive fresh pleasure 

from this his new book. It has an intensely interesting 
plot and something happens on every page. In addition to 
the novel, which is the most sympathetic love story he has yet 
written, there are a number of tales in his best manner. 
The book has stunning drawings by Christy, Leyendecker, 
Glackens, Parkhurst, and Crawford, 


a : : Illustrated. 12mo. 
and has a striking design in colors. Decorated cloth . $1.50 


Publishers—J. B. Lippincott Company—Philadelphia 





Book News 


IMPORTANT NEW NOVELS 


To be published September 20th 


BY FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
LOVE AND THE SOUL HUNTERS 


By JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 


Author of “The Gods, Some Mortals, and Lord Wickenham,” “The Herb Moon,” 
“School for Saints.” “ Robert Orange,” etc., etc. 
In this new novel Mrs. Craigie (John Oliver Hobbes) has made, according to her own 


statement, the great effort of her life. It is the most brilliant creation of an author whose talent 
and versatility have surprised readers and critics in both Europe and America for several years. 


‘More than any other woman who is now writing, Mrs. Craigie is, in the true manly sense, a 
woman of letters. She is not a woman with a few personal emotions to express; she is what 
a woman so rarely is—an artist.’’— 7he Siar (London). 


i2mo, Cloth, Price, $1.50 


THE NEEDLE’S EYE 
By FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 
Author of “‘ Titus,” “ The Transfiguration of Miss Philura,” “ Prisoners of the Sea,” 


“Stephen,” etc. 


‘“‘ The Needle’s Eye’ is a remarkable story of modern American life—not of one phase, but of 
many phases, widely different and in startling contrast. The scenes alternate between country and 
city. Many of the situations in the novel are exceedingly dramatic. Others sparkle with genuine 


humor. 
12mo, Cloth. 


A Romance of a Strange Country 


The Insane Root 


By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED 


Author of “Nadine,” “The Scourge Stick,” 
“Asa Watch in the Night,” etc. 


This story has a similar motif to Stevenson’s 
‘“‘Dr. Jekyl and Mr. Hyde,” and a weird treat- 
ment resembling that of Bu wer’s “ Strange 
Story.’’ Isadas Pacha, Ambassador at the Court 
of St. James’, from Abdullulah Zobeir, Emperor 
of Abaria, dying, leaves to his physician, Dr. 
Marillier, ‘‘the insane root,” a mandregora root, 
enclosed in a small box. Marillier, a suitor of 
Rachel, the beautiful ward of the Pacha, envies 
Ruel Bey, his favored rival. Learning from the 
papers left by the Pacha that the mandrake root 

has marvellous powers, Marillier succeeds in 
assuming the body of Ruel, who has been acci- 
dentally killed. On this change of identities the 
strange and fascinating story turns. 


12mo, Cloth, 380 Pages. $1.50 


This is a story to make people laugh, and cry, and think. 
Illustrated. Price, $1.50 


The Searchers 


By MARGARETTA BYRDE 


A delightful novel bearing the impress of a 
fervent belief that the secret of life is a noble 
one, and of a fervent desire to pursue it. The 
character delineation is full of blended humor 
and seriousness, and the plot is managed boldly 
and triumphantly. 


12mo, Cloth, 452 Pages. $1.50 


Vol. IV. of ‘‘ The Hour Glass Stories’’ 


THE HERR DOCTOR 
By ROBERT MacDONALD 


A novelette of artistic literary merit, nar- 
rating the varied experiences of an American 
girl in her effort toward capturing a titled 
husband. 


Small 12mo, Cloth. Illustrated. 20 Cents, 
net. By Mail, 45 Cents 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 


30 LAFAYETTE PLACE NEW YORK 





Book News 


BARNES NEW 


Of this volume Zhe Outlook says: ‘The 
charm of the tale is its fresh feeling for nature, 
its atmospheric quality and that touch of ideal- 
ism which gives life unfailing romance.’”? Zhe 
Minneapolis Tribune calls it “A _ fitting 
monument to the beauty of humility.” Zhe 
Charleston News and Courier says: “As 
sweet and tender a story as has come our way 
fora long time.’”” Zhe Philadelphia Record 
calls it an “exquisitely fragrant romance,” 
while the Savannah News says: “ A charm- 
ing love story straight from the heart.”” Few 
new authors have received such warm praise 
from the critics as has Mr. Litsey. His story 
breathes that tranquil life in Kentucky before 
the war, the odor of honeysuckle fills its pages, 
and Abner’s love for Salome is a fitting ac- 
companiment to the music of nature. 

Third Edition. $7.20 net ( postage 9c.) 


Nearly 6,000 copies of HOME THOUGHTS 
have been sold. All who strive to make the 
home and social life purer, nobler and sweeter 
should own these volumes. Experience, not 
theory, is their basis. ‘‘ We can thoroughly 
commend the book.’’—Zondon Chronicle. 
Two volumes, each $1.20 net ( postage 10¢. ) 


The set, in a box, J2.40 net ( postage 22¢.) | 


A fresh study of Lake Como as “A 
Wor p's SHRINE” —the home of Pliny. 
Beautifully illustrated. A handy volume for 
travelers to or from the Italian lake country. 

“A souvenir for those to whom Como is a 
reality.”’—Lilerary World. 

$1.20 net ( postage roc.) 


Presents in terse, vigorous Anglo-Saxon a 
better picture of the real man than has been 
given in volumes of labored biography. 
Second thousand. soc. net ( postage 4c.) 


Miss Nicholls is a well known contributor 
to magazines and periodicals. This is her 
first publication in book form. The free and 
joyous plantation life is charmingly por- 
trayed, the quaint humor of the negroes is 
irresistibly funny, while the illustrations are 
true to life. In Press. 


PUBLICATIONS 


‘*A True Love Idyl’”’ 
N. Y. Times Sat. Review 


The Love Story of 
Abner Stone 


By 
EDWIN CARLILE LITSEY 


Home Thoughts 


First and Second Series 


By ce Cc > 
(Mrs. James Farley Cox) 


A World’s Shrine 


By Virginia W. Johnson 


Author of “ A LILY OF THE ARNO” 


The True Aaron Burr 


By Chas. Burr Todd 


Bayou Triste 
A Story of Louisiana 
By 
Josephine Hamilton Nicholls 


Our catalogue free to any address. 


A. §. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Book News 


American Standard Edition of the 


REVISED BIBLE 


Is being accepted wherever the English language is spoken. This is the only 
edition authorized by the American Revision Committee, whose attestation 
appears on the back of the title-page. 

‘«It is by far, and in every respect, the best English trans- 
lation of the Bible in existence, both for scholars and for 
people.’’— Biblical World. 

‘The standard translation of the Bible for the English- 
speaking world.’’—Sunday School Times. 


‘«It will come into wide and widening acceptance wherever 
the English language is spoken.’’— Zhe Congregationalist. 


With References and Topical Headings prepared by the 
American Revision Committee. 


Long Primer 4to, White Paper Edition, Prices, $1.50 to $9.00 

Long Primer 4to, Nelson’s India Paper Edition, Prices, #6.00 to $12.00 

Smaller aise, Bourgeois 8vo, White Paper Edition, Prices, $1.00 to $7.00 
- ss ‘* India Paper Edition, Prices, $4.00 to $9.00 


THE ONLY “HELPS ”’ 


arranged in alphabetical order are those in 


Nelson’s Teachers’ Bible 


Popular Series. (Not revised Version.) You can find quickly just what you are 
looking for. These ‘‘Helps’’ contain the Concise Bible Dictionary 
with numerous illustrations, the Combined Concordance 
and Indexed Bible Atlas. 
‘« This Bible will give more value to the Bible Teacher, Student or Reader than 
any other version of the great book.’’— The /nterior. 


PRICES FROM $1.20 UPWARD 


NELSON’S 
Sunday-School Scholars’ Bible 


With Practical Helps and a new Bible Catechism especially de- 
signed for the young. The Helps are written by JOHN Ports, D.D., 
Chairman International Sunday-School Lesson Committee, A. F. 
SCHAUFFLER, D.D., and other prominent Sunday-School workers. 


PRICES FROM 55 CENTS UPWARD 
Bibles of every description, in all styles of binding and various sizes 


of type. Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
For sale by all booksellers or send for catalogue to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, Publishers, 37-4! E. 18th St., New York 
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Safe (\t THE #0 
ROMAN EAGLES 


A. C. McCLURG & CO’S FALL BOOKS 


HE CONQUEST. Being the true story of Lewis and Clark. A chronicle based on the most roman 
tic event in American history, By EVA EMERY Dyk. With frontispiece. 12mo, $1.50. 

ON FORTUNE’S ROAD. Six capital short stories of business life in which realism, excitement, and 
romance are cleverly blended. By WILL PAYNE. Illustrated by THoMAS FoGARTY. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE HOLLAND WOLVES. An absorbing story dealing with the Spanish invasion of the Netherlands. 
J. BRECKENRIDGE ELLIs. With 6 illustrations by the KINNEys. 12mo, $1.50. 


THE BRIDGE OF THE GODS. A romance of Indian Oregon two centuries ago. By F. H. BALCH. New 
(seventh) edition, with § striking illustrations by L. MAYNARD DIXON. 12mo0, $1.50. 


ACAPTIVE OF THE ROMAN EAGLES. A powerful romantic novel of the conflicts between Rome and 


Germany. Translated from the German of Felix Dahn by MARY J. SAFFORD. 12mo, $1.50. 

HE EXPEDITION OF LEWIS AND CLARK. A reprint of the edition of 1814, with Introduction 
and Notes by Dr. James K. HosMER. With facsimile maps and photogravure portraits. “Two square 
8vo volumes. $5.00, wet ; delivered, $5.36. 

BIRDS OF THE ROCKIES. An entertaining and popular account by LEANDER S. KryskEk, author 
of “In Bird Land.” With many beautiful illustrations in color and black and white by Louis AGas- 
siz FUERTES and BRUCE HoRsFALL. Square Svo, $3.00, wet ; delivered, $3.20. 
MEMORIES. A story of German love. By Max MULLER. Holiday Edition (forty-fifth thousand) from new 
plates, with illustrations and deco rations by BLANCHE OsTERTAG. Square Svo, $2.00, wet ; delivered, $2.12. 


By 


IN ARGOLIS. An account of a summer in Greece. By GEORGE Horton. A sumptuous gift book, illus- 


trated from photographs and printed at the Merrymount Press. 12mo, $1.75, wef; delivered, $1.87. 


HE STANDARD LIGHT OPERAS. Their plots and their music. A handbook. By GrorcE P. 
Urron. 16mo, $1.20, net; delivered, $1.29. 
MUSICAL PASTELS. Essays on quaint and curious musical subjects. By GEorGE P. Urron. Illus 
trated from rare wood engravings. Square 8vo, $2.00, et ; delivered, $2.12. 
SOCIALISM AND LABOR, AND OTHER ARGUMENTS. By Bishop J. L. SrpaLpInG. 16mo, So cents, 
net ; delivered, 88 cents. 
VARIOUS VIEWS. Essays on literature and education. By WILLIAM Morton Payne. Uniform with 
“Little Leaders” and * Editorial Echoes.” 18mo, $1.00, et; delivered, $1.06. 
CATCH WORDS OF CHEER. Helpful thoughts for each day in the year. A compilation by SARA A. 
HUBBARD. 24mo, 80 cents, wet ; delivered, 85 cents. 
HE PETE AND POLLY STORIES. A book of nonsense prose and verse. By CAROLYN WELLS. 
Illustrated by FANNY YounG Cory. Large 8vo, $1.50, ze? ; delivered, $1.68. 
PRINCE SILVER WINGS. Seven fairy stories. By Epirh OGpEN HARRISON. (Mrs. Carter H. 
Harrison). Illustrated in color by Lucy F. PERKINs. 4to, $1.75, “et; delivered, $1.94. 
LITTLE MISTRESS GOOD HOPE, and other fairy tales) By MARy IMLAy TayLor. Illustrated in color 
by Jessie WILLCOX SmirH. Square 12mo, $1.50, ze¢; delivered, $1.62. 
COQUO AND THE KING’S CHILDREN. A fairy tale. By CorNeLIA BAKER. Illustrated in color by 
Lucy F. PERKINS. Square Svo, $1.50, et ; delivered, $1.64. 
MAYKEN. A historical story of Holland for children. By JEssig ANDERSON CHASE. 
KINNEYS. 8vo, $1.20, xet; delivered, $1.33. 


Illustrated by the 


Mahe PETE cr 
POLLY STORIES 





Book News 


FICTION WORTH WHILE 


Those Black Diamond Men. A Tale of the Anthrax Valley. 
By Wit.iam F. Gissons. Illustrated. $1.50 


“Fe is a series of dramatic human scenes, sometimes with thrilling incidents, sometimes of tragic intensity, 
sometimes touched with humor... . Its characters are typical, and the brisk action of the story holds the 
attention firmly.” —The Outlook. 


Janet Ward. A Daughter of the Manse. 
By MarGarer E, Sancster. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50 
Janet Ward is the clever daughter of a minister, who has her way to make in the world, College life, work 


among the Mountain Whites of Tennessee and college settlement work in New York, give variety to the scenes, 
and large scope for the study of characteristics and the portrayal of character. 


By Order of the Prophet. A Tale of the Occupation of the 
Great Salt Lake Basin. By ALFRED H. Henry. Illustrated. $1.50 


True to history, founded upon actual incident, forceful in the telling and strong in the depiction of char- 
acter, this book is a worthy contribution to the literature of the making of the West. 


Two Wilderness Voyagers. A True Story of Indian Life. By 
FRANKLIN WELLES CALKINS. 12mo, cloth, $1.50 


This romance of the Northwest graphically depicts the exciting adventures of escape and wandering, 
the drama of the great wilderness with its storms and floods, its myriad life of birds and mammals. 


A Chinese Quaker. An Unfictitious Novel of Two Continents. 
By NELLi£ BLessinc—Eysrer. Illustrated. $1.50 


The title of this book is the poet-philanthropist Whittier’s own phrase and itself forecasts a most romantic 
story—a record literally unique. Simply as a novel it is entertaining; but it is more largely interesting as an 
appeal to all who appreciate its educational, moral, political and humanitarian significances. 


Fools’ Gold. A Study of Values. By Annie R. StittMan. $1.50 


A striking novel introducing the American Gold Fields. A romance of exceptional power in which plot 
and action yield a large tribute to the strong purpose of the book. a: 


Under Calvin’s Spell. A Tale of Heroic Times in Old Geneva. 
By D. Atcock, Author of ‘The Spanish Brothers.” Illustrated. $1.50 


A historical n>vel of the time of Calvin and the Huguenots, the scene centering in Geneva but shifting 
at times into Savoy and France, The plot is vigorous with action, suspense, surprise, and critical situations, 


Love Never Faileth. An Emotion Touched by Moralities. By 
CARNEGIE SIMPSON. $1.25 


Strong in its moral tone, uplifting in its purity, and remarkably entertaining as a romance of the affections, 
—Fames M. Ludlow. 
‘ A bright, straightforward love story, full of youth and sweetness.” Margaret E. Sangster. 


Aunt Abby’s Neighbors. By Annic TrumsButt Stosson. Freely 
decorated. $1.00 


To the thousands of readers who know ‘Fishin’ Jimmy’ and all other remarkable creations of Mrs. 
Sloss2n’s genius, it is enough to announce a new story from her deft and subtle pen. 


The Little Green God. A Satire on American Hinduism. 
By CAROLINE ATWATER MASON. 75c. 
“Tt is a story not easily forgotten by those who have observed with amazement the fad of orientalism, 


intrinsically degrading. Miss Mason has an agreeable style and has told her story sympathetically. 
Will carry to the public a new conception of the real nature of the Hindu religion.’’—Tribune, Chicago. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


New York: 158 Fifth Ave. Chicago : 638 Washington St. 
Toronto: 27 Richmond St. 
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SPENDERS 


20th THOUSAND 


By HARRY LEON WILSON. Six Illustrations by O’NEILL LaTHAM. Price, $1.50 

A clear, strong, quick-moving novel. A genuine American story of a family that comes out of 
the West, with all the West’s breeziness, independence, humor, and sturdy democracy,— the 
cardinal native traits. A really great piece of contemporaneous fiction. 


DOROTHY SOUTH 


32d THOUSAND 


By GEORGE CARY EGGLESTON, Author of “A CAROLINA CAVALIER.” Six Illustrations by 
C. D. WILLIAMS. Price, $1.50. 


BOOK NEWS FOR MAY says: . 

“In ‘Dorothy South’ Mr. Eggleston has created a simple and beautiful romance, full of 
nobility and of all the finer emotions, with just a slight scattering of sage but smiling philosophy, 
intercepted by touches here and there of sparkling wit. No such woman character as Dorothy 
has appeared in fiction for many a long day.” 


EAGLE BLOOD 


By JAMES CREELMAN, Author of “ON, THE GREAT HIGHWAY.” Illustrated by RosE 
Crci_ O'NEILL. Price, $1.50. 

This is Mr. Creelman’s great novel, although as a brilliant writer he is well known throughout 
the world. His story introduces an Englishman of noble family, who comes to America for the 
purpose of making his way, not by a marriage for money, but by commercial opportunities. The 
work is one of great psychological intensity, full of action, tender in its love motif, and world- 
interesting in its popular discussion of commercialism. 


RICHARD GORDON 


By ALEXANDER BLACK. Six Illustrations by ERNEsT FunR. Price, $1.50 

This is one of the strongest novels of the day. The scenes are Jaid in upper New York society, 
with a dash into Bohemia that is refreshing and vivid. The hero is manly and virile. The heroine 
is charming, lovable, thoroughly womanly, and essentially feminine. It sparkles with delicious 
humor and fetching repartee. 
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THE 


MILLIONAIRESS 


By JULIAN RALPH. Six Illustrations by C. F. UNDERWooD. Price, $1.50 

A striking story of New York social life among carriage people. It has a charming heroine, 
who occupies the centre of the stage in some brilliant scenes. It shows that a woman of fashion 
and an heiress can keep unspoiled her sweetness and sincerity of nature. 
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LOTHROD PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON 
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Book News 


“tHe. MACMILLAN COMPANY'S scoxs 


New Novels, Etc. 


LAFCADIO HEARN’S new Book 


KOTTO: Some Japanese Curios, with Sundry Cobwebs 


By LAFCADIO HEARN, Author of ‘‘Shadowings,”’ ‘ Kokoro,”’ ‘‘ Some Chinese Ghosts,’” 
‘Stray Leaves from Stray Literature,’ etc, Rich in the indescribable charm of his delicate 
picturing of the exotic East. Lilustrated. Cloth, probably $1.50 net. 


GERTRUDE ATHERTON’S new Book 
THE SPLENDID IDLE FORTIES: Stories of Old Galifornia 


By GERTRUDE ATHERTON, Author of “‘ The Conqueror,”’ “Senator North,” etc. A 


picture of old Spanish life in California, With illustrations by HARRISON FisHer. C/oth, $1.50. 


A. BE. W. MASON’S NEW MILITARY NOVEL 


THE FOUR FEATHERS 


By A. E. W. MASON, Author of ** The Courtship of Morrice Buckler,”’ etc. A story of a 
young officer in the Soudan War, tense with interest most skillfully maintained. 


e Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
MARK LEE LUTHER’S New PpoLitiIcaAL sTorYy 


THE HENCHMAN 
By MARK LEE LUTHER, Author of “‘ The Favor of Princes,”’ etc. A rarely strong and 
successful political story as well as a charming and inspiring love story. Cloth, 12mo, $1.0. 


JACK LONDON’S New ALASKAN BOOK 
CHILDREN OF THE FROST 


3y JACK LONDON, Author of “ The Son of the Wo!f,”” “The God of His Father.’’ Illus- 
trated by R. MarTINE REAY. Cloth, \2mo, $1.50. 


HENRY K. WEBSTER’S new story OF A TRUST 


ROGER DRAKE: Captain of industry 
By HENRY K. WEBSTER, Author of ‘* The Banker and the Bear,’ joint author of 
“Calumet K,”’ etc. Copiously illustrated by Howarp Gigs, Cloth, 12mo, $1.5 . 


B. K. BENSON’S new war story 
BAYARD’S COURIER: A Story of Love and Adventure in the Cavairy 


3y B. K. BENSON, Author of ‘A Friend with the Countersign,”” ‘‘ Who Goes There? 
Illustrated by Louis Betts, Cloth, 12mo, A150. 


FOR THE YOUNGER FOLKS 


.A LITTLE CAPTIVE LAD PICKETT’S GAP 


By BEULAH MARIE DIX, Author By HOMER GREENE, Author of 
of “The Making of Christopher Fer- “The Blind Brother,” ‘‘Coal and the 
ringham,”’ *‘Soldier Rigdale,”’ ‘* Hugh Coal Mines,” etc. A story of a railroad 
Gwyeth.”’ Illustrated by Witt H, war for the right of way and of the 
GREFE Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. part a boy played in it. Illustrated. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 
Mrs. WRIGHT’S new Book 


DOGTOWN: Being Some Chapters from the Annals of the Waddies 
Family 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, Author of ‘‘Tommy Anne and the Three Hearts,’’ 
“Citizen Bird,”’ *‘ Wabeno,” etc. Profusely illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, 1.50 net 


Poetry 


MR. STEPHEN PHILLIPS’ new piay 


DAVID AND BATHSHEBA 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS, Author of ‘‘ Ulysses,” “‘ Paola and Francesca,”’ etc. 
Cloth, \6mo, $1.25 net. 


Also an edition on large paper, limited to one hundred copies. 


A New Fall Announcement List will be sent free to any address by 


The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Book News 


“THe MACMILLAN COMPANY'S  sooxs 


. Illustrated 
Sir GILBERT PARKER’S New 300K 


QUEBEC: The Place and the People 


By SIR GILBERT PARKER, Author of “‘ Pierre and His People,"’ etc. In two vols., with 
over one hundred illustrations. Cloth, 8vo, $4.00. 
<1lso an edition on large paper, limited to one hundred copies. 


Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE’S new Book 
SUN-DIALS AND ROSES OF YESTERDAY: Garden Delights 
which are here Displayed in Very Truth and are Moreover 
Regarded as Embiems 


By Mrs. ALICE MORSE EARLE, Author of “Old Time Gardens,”’ etc. A revelation of 
the marvels of sentiment and service associated with roses and dials. Prifusely pictured from 
the author’s photographs. Cr. &vo0, $2.50 net. 
Also an edition on large paper, limited to one hundred copies. $20.00 net. 


Mr. JACOB A. RIIS’ sEQUEL TO “HOW THE OTHER HALF LIVES” 


THE BATTLE WITH THE SLUM 


By JACOB A, RIIS, Author of ‘‘ The Making ot an American,” etc Profusely illustrated 
from the author's photographs and from drawings by THomas FoGarrty, Cr. 8vo, $2.00 net. 


Mr. ERNEST A. GARDNER’S AvuTHORITATIVE WORK ON ATHENS 


ANCIENT ATHENS 


By ERNEST A. GARDNER, former Director of the British School at Athens. Author of 
** A Hand-book of Greek Sculpture,” etc., etc. Profusely illustrated Cloth, 8vo, $5.00 net. 


ENGLISH PLEASURE GARDENS 


By ROSE STANDISH NICHOLS. Invaluable to those who would develop a style suited 
to special needs. Profusely illustrated, Cloth, 8vo, $3.00 net, 


FURNITURE OF THE OLDEN ‘NEW ENCLAND AND 
TIME ITS NEIGHBORS 


By FRANCES C. MORSE. On Old By CLIFTON JOHNSON, Author of 
furniture in America, fully illustrated ‘*“Among English Hedgerows”’ etc. 
by half tones of quaint and valuable Profusely illustrated glimpses of charm- 
pieces, ing phases of rural life. 

Cloth, Cr. 8vo, Gilt Top, $3.00 net. Cloth, Cr. 8vo, $2.00 net. 
Also an edition on large paper, lim- 


ited to one hundred copies. by Mme. LEHMANN 


GREATER RUSSIA HOW TO SING 


By WIRT GERRARE, Author of By LILLI LEHMANN-KALISCH. 
‘*The Story of Moscow.” Profusely Illustrated with diagrams and cuts. 
illustrated, Cloth, 8vo. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50 net. 


Miscellaneous 


By THE LATE JOHN FISKE, AUTHOR OF “ THE DESTINY OF MAN” 
SCENES AND CHARACTERS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
By the Author of ‘Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy,’’ ‘‘The Critical Period of American 
History,’ etc. In two volumes. Cloth, 8vo, $4.00 net. 
By Dr. NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, pastor oF PLYMOUTH CHURCH, BROOKLYN 
THE QUEST OF HAPPINESS: A Study of Victory Over Life’s 
Troubles 
By NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, D.D., Author of ‘‘ The Influence of Christ in Modern 
Life,”’ etc. Cloth, 12mo. 
Mr. BROOKS ADAIIS’ new Book 


THE NEW EMPIRE. By the Author of ‘‘ The Law of Civilization and Decay,”’ etc. 
Cloth, 12mo, $2.00 net. 


A New Fall Announcement List will be sent to any address on application to 


The Macmillan Company, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 





Book News 


FUST OUT 


AN EDITION DE LUXE 


A Lily of France 


By Caroline Atwater Mayon 


Price, $2.50, net; 


postpaid, $2.70 


This book proved itself so popular that the publishers have 


issued this Supers Ho.ipay EDpirion. 


It is handsomely 


bound in blue and gold, with the combined coats of arms of 


William of Orange and Charlotte de Bourbon. 


It contains 


14 fine photogravures and a beautiful frontispiece from an 


original painting. 


Frederic Harrison says “ 


I am reading ‘A Lily of France’ with great pleas- 


ure. I see how closely you have followed the true history and the rea/ characters 


of the actors. 


No romance can excel the romance of that history.”’ 


Dr. Witem Elliot Griffis says: *‘ I recommend this book whenever I lecture 
of Holland 


Tigider Edition, Price, $1.10 net; Postpaid, $1.25 


BOOKS FOR BOYS 


By Everetr T. Tomuinson. Well illustrated, 
averaging 300 pages each. Price, per volume, 
$1.00 net ; postpaid, $1.10. 


THE BLUE AND BUFF SERIES 


These are admirable stories dealing with Revolu- 
tionary times. The settings are historically accu- 
rate, and the tales, told in fine narrative style, are 
as interesting to adult readers as to the youth for 
whom they are written. 


A PRISONER IN BUFF 


opens after the battle of Long Island and traces some of 
the most thrilling scenes of the Revolution. 


OLD FORT SCHUYLER 


is an exciting tale of the defence and relief of the old 
fort during the memorable year of 1777. 


IN THE WYOMING VALLEY 


is a tale of ‘the awfal w Vyeming massacre. 





WARD HILL BOOKS 


A series of boys’ books equally as entertaining and 
somewhat similar to ‘“Tom Brown at Rugby.’’ The 
pictures of school life, while full of interest, are 
such as to exert in the highest degree a helpful, 
healthful influence over any boy. 

WARD HILL AT WESTON 
A true picture of life at a preparatory school. 
WARD HILL THE SENIOR 


A characteristic sketch of boarding school life. 


WARD. HILL AT COLLEGE 
A picture of college life which, while full of interest, 
is aiso calculated in the highest degree to exert a health- 
ful influence. 


DICKEY DOWNY 
The Autobiography of a Bird 


By Vircinta S. Patterson. Price, 25 cents 
A story of bird life 


full of interest and instruction, with many colored 


et; postpaid, 30 cents. 


and black and white pictures of birds. 


*“* A beautiful little volume with astory that is just the 
thing every parent should wish his or her children to 
study and appreciate..’"—The New York Press. 


“ It will interest both old and young and makes a de- 
pestiintns eee —_— 


AN UNWILLING GUEST 


By Mrs. Grace Liv- 
INGSTON HILL. 327 
pages, 6 illustrations. 

Price, $1.00 net; 
postpaid, $1.15. 


A fashionable New 
York girl is compelled 
by circumstances to pay 
a visit to an aunt in a 
country town. How 
disagreeable she made 
herself and how the 
" < transformation came 
waieerermiem about which revealed 
tae LIVING: her as a thoroughly 
helpful woman, the 
story graphically de- 
picts. 


American Baptivt Publication Society 
1420 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 





A New Novel By 


Booth ‘Tarkington 


Author of “ The Gentleman from Indiana’? and “ Monsieur Beaucaire” 


The rescue of the “two Vanrevels.” Illustration by Henry Hutt 


The Two Vanrevels 


Illustrated in Colors by Henry Hutt Price $7.50 


This story of Indiana life in the late 40’s combines 
the virility of “ The Gentleman from Indiana” 
with the charm of “ Monsieur Beaucaire”’ 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


Note—Special Edition of 500 copies in Full Imperial ‘Japan Vellum 
with extra illustration drawn by Mr. Tarkington $3.00 net 
Extra Edition of 500 copies uncut; bound in boards $7.50 net 


McClure, Phillips €9 Co. New York 
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Che Century Co.’s 


Ready in book form October 15 


Send for 
Richly Illus: 
trated Catalogue. 


The Serial Hit of the Year. 


Confessions of a Wife 
By Mary Adams 


No serial published in The Century for many years has attracted as much atten- 
tion as this remarkable book by an unknown and pseudonymous author. It is 
a story dealing with courtship and marriage, and it is considered one of the most 
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unusual and striking pieces of writing that have appeared for many years. The 


book is enriched with six illustrations by Granville Smith. 


Luncheons 


By the Author of ‘‘The Century 
ook Book.” 

This is a guide to the preparation of dainty 
dishes for dainty meals, elaborately illus- 
trated by photographs. It is a book of illus- 
trated receipts, thoroughly indexed, which 
will prove a most helpful assistant to the 
housekeeper. 8vo,200 pages, 208 photographs, 
price $1.40 net (postage 15 cents). 


12mo, 400 pages, $1.50. 


Caterpillars and 
Their Moths 


By Ipa MITCHELL EvioT and CAROLINE GRAY 
SouLe. The result of more than twenty years 
spent in studying and rearing moths. The il- 
lustrations are very striking. They are made 
from photographs and show actual size. 8vo, 
300 pages of text and 80 insets, with index, 
price $2.00 net (postage 18 cents). 


New Books in the ““Thumb-Nail’” Series 


Exquisite Little Books in Embossed Leather Bindings. 


In Memoriam. By ALFRED, Lord 
TENNYSON, with an introduction by Edmund 
Clarence 


was written. 
Thoughts of Pascal. 
duction by Benjamin E. Smith. 


riam ” 


Biography of a 
Prairie Girl 


Describing in a most 
charming manner the life of a little girl in 
the Northwest twenty-five years ago. Full 
of color and adventure, with touches of de- 
lightful humor. 12mo, 350 pages, price $1.50. 


By ELEANOR GATES. 


Stedman, and a portrait of Lord 
Tennyson taken about the time ‘‘In Memo- 


Size, 2 3-4 by 5 1-8. $1.90 each 


The Rivals. By Ricuarp BRINSLEY 
SHERIDAN. With a portrait of the author 
and an introduction from ‘‘The Autobiog- 
raphy of Joseph Jefferson.” A charming 
setting for Sheridan’s masterpiece. 


Translated from the French and with an intro- 
With a portrait of the author. 


Barnaby Lee 
By John Bennett 


A book for older readers and for boys and 
girls as well. The scene and time are New 
Amsterdam under Peter Stuyvesant, the hero 
a boy who has run away from a piratical ship 
captain. Illustrations by Clyde O. DeLand. 
12mo, 454 pages, price $1.50. 


A New Story by the Author of ‘‘Tom Beauling’’ 


Aladdin O’Brien 


By GOUVERNEUR MorRRIs, whose 
in fiction. 
Morris’s latest romance. 


“Tom Beauling” 
Humor and pathos play hide-and-seek through the pages of Mr. 
It is the story of two men in love with the same girl, 


is one of the recent successes 


told in the delightfully original style that is distinctive of this promising young 
author. The three brothers of the heroine are real creations. 12mo,300 pages, $1.25. 


The East of To-Day 
and To-Morrow 
By Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, D.D. 


Dealing with the religion, polities, ete., of 
China, the Philippines, Japan, India, and the 
Hawaiian Islands. $1.00 net (postage 9 cents). 


The Call of the Sea 
Poems by L. Frank Tooker. 

A eollection of poems which have attracted 

wide attention as they have appeared in vari- 

ous periodicals. 12mo, 175 pages. Price 

$1.25 net (postage 6 cents). 
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Mrs. Ruth McEnery Stuart’s New Story 


Napoleon JacKson 


The hero of this story, ‘‘The Gentleman of the Plush Rocker,” is unable to work 


because he has been “ marked for rest, 


” so his good-natured wife assumes the réle of 


provider. The situations are delightfully ludicrous and the humor subtle. Mrs. 
Stuart is the author of the popular books “Sonny,” “Holly and Pizen,” ete. 
With eight illustrations in tint by Edward Potthast. 16mo, 132 pages, $1.00. 


Daniel Webster 


By Fohn Bach McMaster 
Professor McMaster, the author of “A His- 
tory of the People of the United States,” here 
gives a terse yet comprehensive picture of 
Webster’s striking career, written in an easy, 
forceful style. 8vo, 343 pages, 23 full-page 
illustrations. $2.00 net (postage 16 cents). 


Abraham Lincoln 


cA Short Life. Condensed by Fohn G. 
Nicolay from Nicolay and Hay’s Life of 
Lincoln. 
Condensed from the standard life of Lincoln 
by one of its authors. In one volume, 8vo, 
600 pages, with portrait and index. Price 
$2.40 net (postage 18 cents). 


ee. The Bible for Children 


The appeal of the Bible to children’s minds is both natural and simple, yet there 
are some things in it that careful parents would keep from their children, and in 
es reading it aloud to young children one often skips what seems unsuitable. These 

omitted portions include genealogies and whatever we regard as unprofitable for 
the young listeners. ‘The Bible for Children” contains an introduction by 
Bishop Potter and a preface by the Rev. Francis Brown, D.D. It is printed in 
YSLEY two colors and beautifully illustrated with pictures from the old masters. $3.00. 
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Pictures and Verse by Peter Newel. 
Hold the book in one position for one picture ; 
invert it, and behold! another. The present 
volume contains selections from the previous 
“Topsy and Turvy” books. Price $1.00 net 


The Wyndham Girls 


By Marion Ames Taggart 


A book for girls, containing reality and the 
fascinating touch of romantic fiction. 12mo, 
303 pages, illustrated by Relyea. Price 
$1.20 net (postage 13 cents). 


(postage 11 cents). 


s and A New Series of Story-books for Young Folks 


hero The St. Nicholas Series 


ship 
sand. Issued in uniform and very attractive binding, richly illustrated, and sold at $1.00 net 


Sir Marrok. A fairy-story romance of 
Arthur and the Round Table. By ALLEN 
FRENCH. [Illustrated by Rosenmeyer. 


The Cruise of the Dazzler. A 
capital sea-story, by JacK LONDON, giving a 
vivid view of life along the Pacific coast. 


The Boys of the Rincon 
Ranch. A story of two New York sehool- 
boys on a Texas ranch. By H. S. CANFIELD. 
Illustrated by Martin Justice. 


Tommy Remington’s Battle. 
The story of a coal-miner’s son’s fight for an 


Illustrated by Burns. education. By Burton E. STEVENSON. II- 
The Boy and the Baron. 4 _!'*ttated by Relyea. 
stirring romance of the times of the robber- Eight Girls and a Dog. A 


barons in Germany. By ADELINE Knapp. charmingstory of the girls of “ Hilarity Hall.” 
Illustrated by Rosenmeyer. By CaROLYN WELLS. [Illustrated by Relyea. 


The Bound Volumes of St. Nicholas 


A perennial delight to thousands of children, containing the numbers of St. 
reng-j Magazine for the past year. Full of complete stories, valuable material 

“‘Nature and Science,” ‘‘The St. Nicholas League,” ete. In two large 8vo, 
richly bound cloth volumes of a thousand pages. Price per set, $4.00. 
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Book News 






NEW SCRIBNER FICTION 
OUT OF GLOUCESTER 


By JAMES B. CONNOLLY. 


NEW writer of sea-stories who really knows the sea here describes the Gloucester fisherman as 

he is to-day. These stories are full both of adventure and charactér. ‘Billie Sims’’ and his 

fellows are real sailor-men, modern Vikings, who carry more sail in a gale than any others afloat. 
Moreover, they have a keen sense of humor and a picturesque and vivid vocabulary. 


With illustrations by M. J. Burns and Frank Brangwyn. $1.50. 


WHOM THE GODS DOCTOR BRYSON 
DESTROYED A Novel of Chicago Life. 


By JOSEPHINE DODGE DASKAM. By FRANK H. SPEARMAN. 


GROUP of dramatic studies of the artistic H's thoroughly original theme is the career of 

temperament, illustrating in every case some an eminent surgeon, the hero of the modern 
one of the almost inevitable tragedies that attend drama that the warfare of science with death and 
this temperament, the author's characters bring- disease constitutes, and interwoven with itisa 
ing out the continual conflict between the highly love-story of unusual intensity and charm. The 
wrought nervous organization and the unyield- scene is Chicago, and the book is as vital as it is 
ing facts of daily life. altogether unconventional in every detail. 


$1.50. $1.50. : 































ONE VOLUME EDITION. 


THE VALLEY OF DECISION 
By EDITH WHARTON. 


‘ Perhaps the greatest novel of its kind our language has produced.”—Pa// Mall Gazette. 


Now ready in one volume, $1.50. 


By HENRY JAMES. By E. W. HORNUNG. 25th Thousand. 


THE WINGS OF] THE SHADOW OF | By GEORGE W. CABLE. 
THE DOVE THE ROPE BYLOW HILL 


" r : “ NOVEL of ns, qual- 

THIS is Mer, James's sipest| THE, Ree,ot, this nove, the scene] ““A. iy’ and smawunl power 
work, and in it he returns many of the traits which endeared| ~." jor impressive in its 

to the interes! of plot and char-| the arch rascal Raffles to a multitude psychology then anything 
acter that cistinguishes his] of readers. The story involves the Cable has ever done." —Chs- 
most important productions.| solution of a mystery in which Mr. hog A a he #.C 
In two volumes. Hornung is at his best. Yohn.. RTT ey 


$2.50. $1.50. $1.25. 





—_—_————__ By Henry van Dyke, THE BLUE FLOWER 
COMING By Frank R. Stockton, JOHN GAYTHER’S GARDEN 
——————_ By James M. Barrie, THE LITTLE WHITE BIRD 
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RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


HIS TWO NEW BOOKS 


RANSONS 
FOLLY 


HIS IMPORTANT NEW NOVEL HIS VOLUME OF NOVELETTES AND STORIES 





Book News 


Donovan Pasha 


And Some People of Egypt. By Sir GILBERT PARKER. Author of ‘‘ The Seats of the 
Mighty,”’ etc. Colored frontispiece. 12mo, Cloth, $1.50. 

As in the inimitable Doltaire in ‘‘ The Seats of the Mighty’’ and Charley Steele in 
‘‘The Right of Way,” Mr. Parker has again brought his remarkable genius into play 
in the production of a strong central character. Dicky Donovan as he is known to his 
intimates, or Donovan Pasha, as his Oriental title describes him, is, in his way, as 
striking a creation as either of the others. 

He stands for a type of Englishman who has found his way into Egypt and Arabia, 
there to emphasize by his own sense of right and wrong the two opposite poles repre- 
sented by Eastern and Western civilizations. 

Dicky Donovan is supposed to be in the service of the Khedive of Egypt, in a 
confidential capacity, at a time when the throne is tottering. By his skillful diplomacy 
he again and again meets Oriental cunning with European wit. Sometimes it is 
exercised in behalf of a countryman who has violated Mohammedan traditions by 
penetrating the sacred precincts of the harem; sometimes it is to save an Egyptian 
woman from the terrible consequences of her crime in making the pilgrimage to Mecca ; 
sometimes to save the Khedive himself from the rascality and duplicity of his own 
ministers. 

From the principal character to the least significant the action is stirring and dramatic 
and the incidents possess the inherent quality of possibility. 


The Thingy that are Caesar's 


By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN, author of “‘ Jarvis of Harvard.’’ 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

The story is based upon the old questions of whether or not a man having violated 
the laws made for the protection of society, and then paying the penalty prescribed 
therefor, has canceled the debt and whether society will recognize the fact that the score 
has been wiped out? Mr. Kauffman has drawn his characters only too true to life, and 
they play around this question with a fidelity that causes the reader a twinge of 
conscience as he realizes how nearly like hisown unconsidered actions these might be. 

Mr. Kauffman, although a young man, met and answered another such question in his 
“Jarvis of Harvard,’® and that well-remembered success has already established his 
reputation and paved the way for his second and worthier work. 


The House Under the Sea 


By MAX PEMBERTON. author of ‘‘Kronstadt,’’ ‘‘ Footsteps of a Throne,’’ etc. Illus- 
trated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

Mr. Pemberton’s vivid imagination has created this strange ‘‘ edifice’’ and peopled it 
with modern people and paraphernalia. 

The heroine is a rich young woman who has been inveigled into a marriage with the 
Governor of a strange island in the Pacific. Her disillusion comes when she discovers 
it to be the abode of wreckers and assassins. 

The daring attempts at rescue by her friends, their skillful action with a rapid-fire gun 
in keeping at bay ten times their number, and the many trials of wit, are all told with a 
picturesqueness and coloring that is characteristic of Mr. Pemberton. 


The Sea Lady 


By H. G. WELLS, author of ‘‘ The War of the Worlds,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. . Cloth. 
$1.50. 

Mr. Wells’s vivid imagination and playful humor never found happier expression 
than in this fantastic yet wholly amusing story of a modern mermaid who is cast up by 
the sea into the electrified bosom of a respectable British family. This up-to-date fisher 
of men appears in a jaunty bathing-suit, which becomes her amazingly, only—it does 
not hide the indispensable trademark of mermaids, the fatal Tail! After being received 
by the sympathetic family, it is agreed that she shall appear to their friends as a lovely 
young invalid, always wheeled about in a chair, which plan allows It to be concealed by 
voluminous folds of drapery. Her subsequent experiences are in strict keeping with 


all of Mr. Wells’s work. 
A Lady’s Honor 


A Chronicle of Events in the Time of Marlborough. By Bass BLAKE. No. 316 Apple- 
ton’s Town and Country Library. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers, New York 
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BIOGRAPHY MATTHEW ARNOLD—RECOLLECTIONS OF A LONG LIFE— 
GEORGE BOUTWELL’S REMINISCENCES—ASIATIC RUSSIA—ALL 


AND HISTORY 


THE RUSSIAS 


MATTHEW ARNOLD 


Nearly fifteen years have passed 
since Matthew Arnold died in the full- 
ness of ripening powers, and the lovers 
of literature have never ceased to re- 
gret the loss of that rare and charming 
writer from whose pen came some of 
the best things in prose and verse of 
which the Victorian period can boast. 
Time has dealt kindly with Arnold, 
and his influence is deeper and surer 
to-day than it was in his lifetime. A 
better knowledge of the man—his per- 
sonality, aims and circumstances—has 
been obtained through the publication 
of his letters and the numerous studies 
of his work contributed by eminent 
critics since his death. The results of 
these critical estimates gives Arnold a 
high place both in poetry and in prose, 
although there is some dispute as to his 
relative rank among his contempo- 
raries. An unbiased judgment would, 
perhaps, put him just below Tennyson 
and Browning in poetry, while as a 


prose writer he is the peer of Ruskin 
and Newman. But whatever the place 
ultimately assigned him, the fact re- 
mains that during the second half of 
the nineteenth century Matthew Ar- 
nold was the chief critical influence in 
English literature. His very name, 
says Mr. Frederic Harrison, “calls up 
to memory a set of apt phrases and 
proverbial labels which have passed 
into our current literature, and are 
most happily redolent of his own pe- 
culiar turn of thought.” To the stu- 
dent of letters everything that relates 
to Arnold has more than a passing 
interest, and, therefore, the biogra- 
phy which Mr. Herbert Paul has writ- 
ten for the “English Men of Letters” 
Series will no doubt find a wide circle 
of appreciative readers. 

To compress the life and work of an 
errinent man of letters into the space of 
less than two hundred pages, to say all 
that should be said, and to so group the 
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facts that a vivid, yet complete, im- 
pression is made on the mind of the 
reader is a task of no small difficulty. 
Mr. Paul has accomplished this in a 
degree that deserves cordial praise. 
His book is a most interesting and sug- 
gestive one, and, in some ways, will 
prove more satisfactory than Professor 
Saintsbury’s volume on the same sub- 


ject. Asa biographer Mr. Paul shows. 


good sense and good taste. He is can- 
did and impartial, and a wide and sym- 
pathetic study of literature has given 
him the mental depth and breadth to 
pass judgment upon Arnold. In his 
criticism of Arnold’s poetry one can 
generally agree with Mr. Paul, but at 
the same time one feels in it a certain 
lack of interpretative power. The chap- 
ters that deal with the prose works are 
better done, and no other critic has so 
adequately discussed those theological 
and political essays which have been so 
often the subject of unmerited abuse. 

On the other hand, Mr. Paul has 
given too little space to the second 
series of “Essays in Criticism.” Some 
of the best of Arnold’s work is in this 
volume, and it certainly should have 
been given more consideration than is 
here accorded it. But there is more to 
praise than to blame in Mr. Paul’s little 
book, and it will prove useful to those 
who desire to know more of Matthew 
Arnold. 

Among the phrases which Matthew 
Arnold made famous none has been 
oftener quoted than his definition of 
poetry as a “criticism of life.” What- 
ever may be said against this phrase— 
and it has been severely criticized—it 
contains an element of truth which will 
be acknowledged byanyserious student 
of poetry. In that masterly preface to 
the 1853 edition of his poems Arnold 
first stated and discussed his view of 
poetry, which was afterwards elabor- 
ated in the fine essay prefixed to 
Ward’s “English Poets.” The theory, 
in brief, is this: The poet should select 
an excellent action—those actions 
“which most powerfully appeal to the 
great primary human affections; to 


those elementary feelings which sub- 
sist permanently in the race, and which 
are independent in time.” The char- 
acteristic note of great poetry is the 
“grand style.” This, said Arnold in 
his lectures “On Translating Homer,” 
“arises in poetry when a noble nature, 
poetically gifted, treats with simplicity 
or with severity a serious subject.” Do 
Arnold’s own poems rise to the height 
of this great argument? In several in- 
stances they approach it, but there is 
no single piece which, measured by 
this lofty standard, does not fail. His 
strength did not lie in the dramatic in- 
terpretation of human thought and ac- 
tion, nor in the melodious rush and 
swing of narrative poetry; “the high 
merit of Arnold’s verse,” to quote Mr. 
Frederic Harrison again, “is the uni- 
form level of fine, if austere, thought 
embodied in clear, apt, graceful, meas- 
ured form. He keeps a firm hand on 
his Pegasus, and is always lucid, self- 
possessed, dignified, with a voice per- 
fectly attuned to the feeling and 
thought within him.” 

But Arnold has left poetry which the 
world will not willingly let die. We 
all remember “The Scholar Gypsy” 
and those beautiful lines, 


“Still nursing the unconquerable hope, 

Still clutching the inviolable shade, 

With a free onward impulse brushing 
through, 

By night, the silver’d branches of the glade,” 


and confess the “magical charm” which 
Mr. Paul finds in them. Then there is 
“Sohrab and Rustum,” which, Mr. 
Paul says, “is as good a specimen of 
Homer’s manner as can be found in 
English.” The last eighteen or twenty 
lines of that noble poem have a ma- 
jestic rhythm rarely surpassed in 
poetry. It is hardly necessary to men- 
tion “Thyrsis,” perhaps the best-known 
of Arnold’s poems. For sheer poetical 
power, Arnold never did anything bet- 
ter than “Thyrsis’” — many, indeed, 
consider it the best of all. “Dover 
Beach,” with its deep sadness and pro- 
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Matthew Arnold 


found ethical meaning, is one of the 
best of the late poems. Nowhere is 
the modern note of regret better ex- 
pressed than in the second part, begin- 
ning: 


“The sea of Faith 
Was once, too, at the full, and round earth’s 
shore 


Lay like the folds of a bright girdle furl’d.” 


Such work as this will keep forever 
secure Arnold’s place among the Eng- 
lish poets. 

The book which has had the widest 
influence of all Arnold’s work is un- 
doubtedly the “Essays in Criticism,” 
which first appeared in 1865. Mr. 
Paul calls it his “most important work 
in prose, the central book, so to speak, 
of his life.” It is even more than this; 
it is the high water mark of English 
criticism. Here we find Arnold at his 
best, although the mannerisms which 
disfigured so much of his later prose 
crop out here and there in the other- 
wise faultless style. The famous pref- 
ace—with the charming address to 
Oxford, that “beautiful city, so vener- 
able, so lovely, unravaged by the fierce 
intellectual life of our century, so se- 
rene’’—is one of the best things of the 
kind in our language. The most im- 
portant essay in this collection, per- 
haps, is that on “The Function of Crit- 
icism at the Present Time.” In this 
we find the statement of the principles 
of criticism which Arnold never tired 
of repeating. The critic, according to 
these principles, should, first of all, be 
disinterested ; should be a man of cul- 
ture, and culture was the “knowledge 
of the best that had been thought and 
said in the world.” The object of crit- 
icism is to make this best thought pre- 
vail. What Arnold meant by “culture” 
was something deeper and more abid- 
ing than the veneer which goes with a 
diploma. To him it signified a mind 
nourished by the finest products of the 
human intellect as expressed in literary 
form; the steady growth of the soul 
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toward one goal—perfection. A long 
article could be taken up with this vol- 
ume of essays, and all who know 
Arnold will agree with his latest biog- 
rapher, when he asserts that, “Essays 
in Criticism” is one of the indespensa- 
ble books. Not to have read it is to be 
ignorant of a great intellectual event. 
It was with profound truth that 
Matthew Arnold pointed out the fact 
that the main movement of mind in the 
nineteenth century was critical. He 
was himself an illustration of that com- 
ment. He made all things in which he 
found interest—literature, politics, the- 
ology—matter for critical study. And 
he approached everything through the 
avenue of letters. No man of his time 
was more saturated with the classical 
spirit than he. Sometimes led into the 
expression of opinions which one finds 
hard to understand in the face of the 
high ideals which he held, he is, taken 
as a whole, the surest-footed and most 
stimulating critic of the century. He 
protested against the undue amount of 
Hebriasm in the Anglo-Saxon race, 


,and apposed to it the loveliness and in- 


effable charm of Hellenism. After all, 
Arnold’s strength was in letters. When 
he wandered beyond his province he 
fell into the hands of the Philistines. 
Sut we can let these things go—the 
Zeit-Geist, the Eternal not ourselves 
which makes for righteousness, and 
the other pet phrases—and much re- 
mains of perennial value. In reading 
his books one feels the air of that au- 
gust era which has passed away for- 
ever from the earth, but whose spirit 
is with us, and is as old wine. It was 
the world of Plato and Aristotle and 
Sophocles that Arnold had constantly 
in mind when he wrote his exquisite 
essays. And for all who have been in 
any degree influenced by the mighty 
genius of Hellas, Matthew Arnold will 
always have a peculiar attraction; for 
he was, though far removed in time, a 


true son of old Greece. 
A. S. Henry. 
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RECOLLECTIONS 


If “the problem of life is not to 
make life easier, but to make men 
stronger, so that no problem shall be 
beyond their solution,” then there is 
room in the world for just such work 
as the Rev. Doctor Cuyler has done. 

At the outset, he tells us of his an- 
cestry, which has a two-fold interest. 
First it clinches the nail of heredity, 
and is an illustration of natural good- 
ness that comes with a strong, pure 
background. And it shows a bit -of 
pride, in ancestry, which is a harmless 
weakness and pleasant to note in this 
man of distinction. 

His home was in beautiful Aurora, 
and a landmark, because the child- 
hood’s home is something to which 
always we “tether our memory.” 

He lived on a farm, and worked 
amidst nature, loved dumb creatures, 
and so his life was shaped by the un- 
seen powers and added another name 
to the long list of those sent out from 
the farmer’s fireside, doing good and 
great things. 

He was the old-fashioned Christian, 
taken to church through mud, and not 
allowed to stay away, even when the 
snow was up to the fence-top. 

His Sunday School lessons he learn- 
ed at home; he says he was not “cram- 
med by a teacher,” “after the manner 
of too many Sunday Schools of these 
days, where the scholars swallow down 
what the teacher brings them as young 
birds open their mouths and swallow 
what the old bird brings to the nest.” 
The world was simple and better when 
mothers did what they now pass over 
to others. Sunday Schools are grand 
things for children without homes and 
without mothers. But no real mother 
can willingly delegate her work or its 
responsibility to another. 

The Rev. Doctor praises unstinting- 
ly his mother, and abundantly illus- 
trates the truth of “an ounce of mother 
is worth a pound of clergy.” 

His voyage to “the other side’ and 
his recollections of the men, who are 
embalmed to us in poetry and history, 
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OF A LONG LIFE 


have that human touch that brings 
him and them close. That he went 
more than sixty years ago, when travel 
was not luxury, or fashion, shows 
what manner of man he was. Beauti- 
ful and eloquent tributes are given to 
worth everywhere he trod. 

Personal intercourse and personal 
sympathy is his insistence. 

What we must give is not only a 
clean shirt and a full stomach, but 
help towards a clean character, which 
means the clean soul for this world 
and the next. 

He took for his motto “Study God’s 
word in the morning and the door- 
plates in the afternoon,” and with this 
personal oversight souls were made 
whole and clean. 

He insists that the rich must go to 
the poor, and says, “If broad-cloth re- 
ligion waits for poverty and ignorance 
to cross the chasm to it then may they 
at last come to be a menace to the 
safety of society.” No, he wants not 
only the bridge built, but a “steady 
procession crossing over it with bright 
lamps for dark homes and Bibles for 
darker souls and bread for hungry 
mouths, and what is best of all personal 
intercourse and personal sympathy.” 

With a few strong facts he shows 
the world fired by the Emancipation 
Proclamation, and that it saved the 
Union. 

His whole life is an illustration of 
what he quotes from Lowell, to the 
effect that books are dry fodder; that 
the need of life is contact with living 
people. 

The reason that he has lived to be 
an old man, preserving his mind clear 
unto the end, finds its explanation in 
his lively interest in everything, giving 
food to the heart, the mind and the 
soul. Therefore, as he says, “In keep- 
ing God’s Commandments written 
upon the body I have found great re- 
ward.” Such men serve as guides be- 
fore the gates of Doubt, and from 
these alone can we find that which 
brings peace and gives courage. 

Kate Blackiston Stillé. 
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GEORGE S. BOUTWELL’S REMINISCENCES 


It is the record of a long, active and 
distinguished life which is presented in 
these two volumes collectively, entitled 
“Reminiscences of Sixty Years in 
Public Affairs.” 

George Sewall Boutwell is the son 
of Sewall and Rebecca (Marshall) 
Boutwell, and was born in Brookline, 
Mass., in what is now the old part of 
the Country Club house, Jan. 28, 1818. 
Through his father he is a lineal de- 
scendant of James Boutwell, who was 
admitted a freeman in Lynn in 1638; 
and, on his mother’s side, of John 
Marshall, who came to Boston in the 
ship Hopewell in 1634. His mother’s 
father, Jacob Marshall, was the in- 
ventor of the cotton press. His own 
father, Sewall Boutwell, removed with 
his family in 1820 from Brookline to 
Lunenburg, Mass., where he held sev- 
eral town offices; he was a member of 
the Massachusetts House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1843 and 1844, and of the 
Constitutional convention in 1853. 

The author of these reminiscences 
attended, in his early years, a public 
school in Lunenburg, where he be- 
came a clerk in a general store at the 
age of thirteen. Later he supple- 
mented his early education by teaching 
school at Shirley. He also studied 
the classics and in various ways avail- 
ed himself of every opportunity for 
intellectual development which his 
straightened circumstances afforded. 
To be a lawyer, however, was his 
dream before he had ever seen a mem- 
ber of the bar, and as soon as possible 

2 entered his name as a student at 
law. In 1839 he was chosen a mem- 
ber of the Groton School Committee 
and in the following year came for- 
ward as an active Democrat, advocat- 
ing the re-election of Martin Van 
Buren to the Presidency. In January, 
1842, he became a member of the 
lower house of the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature from Groton, and for ten years 
thereafter his law studies were neg- 
lected. He served in the lower house 


during the sessions of 1842, 1843, 
1844, 1847, 1848, 1849 and 1850. 

Mr. Boutwell originated the move- 
ment in the Legislature for a change 
in the government of Harvard College 
which resulted in a compromise and 
led to his appointment in 1851 as a 
member of the Harvard College Board 
of Overseers, which position he filled 
until 1860. In January, 1851, through 
a fusion of the Democratic and Free 
Soil members of the Legislature, he 
was chosen Governor of Massachu- 
setts, and in 1852 was re-elected by the 
same body. As a member of the 
Massachusetts Constitutional Conven- 
tion of 1853 he had further opportuni- 
ties of making the acquaintance of the 
leading lawyers of the State. 

Mr. Boutwell was Governor of 
Massachusetts when, in January, 1852, 
the Legislature, by a joint resolution, 
invited Louis Kossuth to visit the 
State. He testifies that Kossuth’s 
powers of oratory were far above the 
reach of ordinary speakers. It is 
pointed out that, in a speech at Con- 
cord, Kossuth anticipated Matthew 
Arnold in the following remarks: 
“One thing I may own that it is in- 
deed true, everything good has yet 
been in the minority. Still, mankind 
went on, and is going on, to that des- 
tiny, the Almighty design, when all 
good will not be confined to the mi- 
nority, but will prevail amongst all 
mankind.” Mr. Boutwell would rank 
Kossuth among the small number of 
great men, “whether he be classed 
among orators, philosophers, students 
of history and government or as an 
advocate of the largest range of indi- 
vidual freedom that is consistent with 
the good order of society.” It is well 
known that Kossuth throughout his 
memorable visit to this country was 
avoided by the leaders of the Demo- 
cratic party, and that his special 
friends and supporters were abolition- 
ists, Free Soilers and Anti-Slavery 
Democrats. The condition of public 
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opinion and of party division at the 
time led Kossuth to say: “Many a 
man has told me that, if I had not 
fallen into the hands of the Abolition- 
ists and Free Soilers, he would have 
supported me, and that, had I landed 
somewhere in ithe South, instead 
of New York, I would have met with 
quite a different reception from that 
quarter; but, being supported by the 
Free Soilers, of course I must be op- 
posed by the South.” 

Mr. Boutwell points out that in 
every attempt to fix Kossuth’s place in 
the list of historical orators, certain 
considerations cannot be disregarded. 
For example, he spoke in England and 
the United States in a language that 
he acquired when he had already pass- 
ed the middle period of his life. The 
weight of this impediment he felt 
when he said: “Spirit of American 
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eloquence, frown not at my boldness, 
that I dare abuse Shakespeare’s lan- 
guage in Faneuil Hall.” Our author, 
an earwitness, testifies that: “His 
style was that of a scholar who had 
mastered the English language by the 
aid of books. His idiomatic expres- 
sions were few. In one of his speeches 
when urging his audience to demand 
active intervention in behalf of Hun- 
gary, he attempted to use the phrase, 
“You should take time by the forelock.’ 
At the last word he came to a dead 
pause and substituted a twist of his 
own forelock with his right hand. He 
thus commanded the hearty cheers of 
his hearers.” Mr. Boutwell deems it 
probable that the expedient was forced 
upon Kossuth by a failure of memory, 
though the art of a skilled orator 
might have suggested such a device. 
M.W.H.in N.Y. Sun. 
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ASIATIC RUSSIA 


George Frederick Wright, LL. D., 
instructor in quarternary geology and 
professor of the harmony of science 
and revelation in Oberlin College, de- 
votes two substantial volumes to “Asi- 
atic Russia.” The material has been 
collected on repeated visits to North- 
ern Asia for several years. Dr. 
Wright aims to give his readers as 
complete a knowledge of the country 
as may be obtained from a book. An 
introductory chapter traces Russia’s 
advance into Northern Asia, reversing 
the ancient order of events which had 
made movements of population in this 
region from the earliest period of his- 
tory down to the seventeenth century 
toward the setting sun. This is fol- 
lowed by six chapters dealing in de- 
tail with the physical geography. 
More than half of the first volume is 
devoted to the Russian occupation, in- 
cluding the conquest of Siberia, the 
struggle for the Amur, the occupation 
of Turkestan and Caucasia and Rus- 


sian colonization, preceded by an ac- 
count of pre-Russian colonization. 
There is also a chapter of the exile 
system. In this chapter the author 
points out the importance of the exile 
in colonizing Siberia and discounts the 
prevalent stories about the horrors of 
the system. He declares, in accord- 
ance with the opinion of other investi- 
gators who have differed radically 
from George Kennan, that the condi- 
tion of the political exiles in general 
has not been so deplorable as some 
have imagined. Hard labor or close 
confinement have only been inflicted in 
exceptional cases. (Ordinarily, the ex- 
iles have been at liberty to pursue 
whatever avocations they desired, and 
to live in such style as their means 
would permit, having their wives and 
families with them. He points out also 
a truth too often forgotten, namely, 
that in reflecting upon the fate of these 
exiles it is important to remember that 
the physical conditions of Siberia, 
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which seem so repellent to the West- 
ern mind accustomed to a more genial 
climate, are, after all, substantially the 
same as those in Russia from which 
the exiles came. 

The third part of the work concerns 
the political divisions, the fourth part 
is taken up with social, economical and 
political conditions, comprising chap- 
ters of means of communication, ca- 
pacity for development, grounds for 
confidence in the future and foreign 
relations. Owing to the established 
fact that by the natural increase alone 
the population of Russia doubles once 
in about sixty years, there is a consid- 
erable surplus of population in Russia 
always ready for emigration. At the 
same time the birth rate in Siberia is 
even higher than in European Russia. 
Siberia alone has a cultivatable area 
nearly equal to that contained in the 
twelve north central States of the 
Union, namely, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas. Other 
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possibilities of development are found 
in the water power, methods of irriga- 
tion, constantly improving means of 
transportation, mineral wealth and 
home manufacturers. 

Dr. Wright is highly optimistic re- 
garding the future. Contributing to- 
ward this confidence are the religious 
unity of the people, the political and 
judicial factors in which the popular 
democratic elements are retained while 
not interfering with the centralization 
of imperial power, and the existence 
of the ancient organization of labor in 
each community. Then there is a 
steady tendency towards representa- 
tive government in the smaller divis- 
ions of the empire. Another chapter 
is given to foreign relations. The 
fifth and concluding part of the work 
concerns the natural history of Siberia, 
including chapters on the geology, the 
climate and the flora and fauna. An 
index and bibliography complete the 
work, which is copiously illustrated.— 
Philadelphia Press. 


GRirws 
ALL THE RUSSIAS 


Sanguine but casual will be the in- 
telligent reader’s verdict on “All the 
Russias.” As a record of picturesque 
impressions vividly communicated— 
the descriptions of Georgia and the old 
Oriental cities are particularly well 
done—as a convenient and distinctly 
readable condensation of what we have 
learned from English, French and Ger- 
man technical papers about Russia’s 
vast railway projects; in fact, as an 
evidence of journalistic activity and 
ability, the book is remarkable. As a 
serious study of any of Russia’s prob- 
lems it is valueless. 

Mr. Norman’s “modest aim has been 
to present a picture of the aspects of 
contemporary Russia of most interest 
to foreign readers, with especial refer- 
ence to the recent remarkable industrial 
and commercial development of Rus- 


sia, and the possibility of closer com- 
mercial and political relations between 


Russia and Great Britain.” This mod- 
est aim the author has not achieved. 
Chapters 22 and 23, respectively, de- 
voted to “M. de Witte and his Policy” 
and to “Russian Finance, Commerce 
and Industry,” are far from convinc- 
ing. In dealing with Russian finance 
Mr. Norman forestalls criticism as fol- 
lows: “I must allude for a moment to 
the only way in which these remark- 
able and impressive figures are direct- 
lv attacked, namely, by the charge that 
they are not honest—that the Russian 
Budget, in a word, is ‘cooked.’”” No 
thoughtful student of Russian econom: 
ics is likely to make such a sweeping 
assertion. He knows that certain inac- 
curacies are overlooked in the official 
publications of the Budget; he also 
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knows that these are not regarded as 
exact accounts of income and expen- 
diture, but that they are rather looked 
upon as yearly diplomatic statements 
intended to reassure all whom they 
may concern. Each country has its 
own methods of protecting itself. This 
is perfectly legitimate. It is the busi- 
ness of other countries to make them- 
selves acquainted with these methods. 
M. de Witte’s policy is imperative, dic- 
tated by the gravity of the situation. 
We agree with Mr. Norman that the 
Minister of Finance is a strong man; 
for his courage and cool capacity we 
have the greatest admiration, but it 
must be remembered that he has to 
face the determined opposition of the 
Slavophiles, to whom the artificially 
created industrial development means 
the destruction of their most cherished 
ideals. He has also to reckon with 


the militarism of General Kouropatkin 
and his followers, to say nothing of the 
situation created by the impossibility 
of providing employment for the pov- 


erty-stricken peasantry. 

The true source of Russian policy, 
an important point to all interested in 
the Russia of to-day, is dismissed in 
the following words, “The influence 
of the throne is increasing rather than 
diminishing, for I heard many com- 
plaints from educated Russians that 
certain Ministers of State were taking 
their proposals direct to the Czar, 
whose signature made them irrevoca- 
bly law, instead of submitting them 
first, as is customary, to the Council of 
Ministers.”” The complaints were prob- 
ably against the extraordinary influ- 
ence exercised over Nicholas II by his 
favored Ministers. The Czar is no 
longer the mainspring of Russian pol- 
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icy. The lack of collective responsibil- 
ity on the part of the Ministers is no 
new development. But a determined 
ruler was able to reconcile the various 
elements he gathered round him, or 
rather, he used them as instruments to 
carry out his will. Even the discreet 
Procurator of the Holy Synod has re- 
cently admitted that “the Emperor only 
confirms the decisions of his Cabinet, 
and consequently is not responsible for 
their mistakes.” Such a declaration 
from so trustworthy a source indicates 
how effectually a growing powerful 
bureaucracy is undermining the auto- 
cratic power. 

English writers persist in dwelling 
upon Russia’s advance towards the 
“sun and warm water.” Mr. Norman 
is no exception to the rule. He advises 
us never to forget that “Eastward the 
course of Empire takes its way; that 
as the sap rises, as the sparks fly up- 
ward, as the tides follow the moon, so 
Russia goes to the sunrise and the 
warm water.” It would be more cor- 
rect to point out that Russia has radi- 
ated from an inland centre. The pres- 
ent Russification of Finland; the re- 
cent laws passed against German set- 
tlers in the Baltic Provinces ; the solici- 
tude for the welfare of Servia, Bul- 
garia and Montenegro; the dismay at 
the Sultan’s concession to Germany; 
what has this activity to do with “the 
sunrise?” In following the line of 
least resistance Russia pursues a per- 
fectly natural course. Her expansion 
towards the East has hitherto met with 
little or no opposition. Her Pan-Slavic 
ambitions in a westward direction re- 
quire more careful manipulation, her 
movements therefore are much less 
obvious.—London Saturday Review. 


CRix, 
THE MOCKING IDEAL 


The artist gazed upon his canvas fair, 
And then upon the rocks, the sand and 


Sea ; 


He saw their grander beauty in despair, 
And heard the billows roar in mockery! 
Washington Van Dusen. 
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MARIE CORELLI ON THE POWER OF KINGS 


The magnetic sway which Marie 
Corelli, that strange, mysterious, but 
withal fascinating woman of. equally 
strange, mysterious and fascinating 
ideas, exercises over a vast majority of 
the English and American reading 
publics will by no means be diminished 
through the arrival and perusal of her 
new novel, “Temporal Power.” Hers 
is the attribute of a mighty melodra- 
matic force that is destined to stir to 
the deepest depths the minds and 
hearts of her fellow-men. From the 
“Master Christian” and the exemplifi- 
cation of the spiritual power, it has 
been but a step for Miss Corelli to turn 
to temporal power, and she has taken 
the step with a confidence and firmness 
of foothold that bodes well for her 
success. This time, however, it is not 
the temporal power of Popes that she 
contemplates, but that of Kings—and 
of people. In an imaginary kingdom 
she lays her story and here brings for- 
ward two classes of a nation, Royalty 
and Socialists, the last of which take 
their origin from the very bottom-most 
dregs of the society of the state. That 
this kingdom, the prototype of which 
is supposed to dwell only in the mind 
of the author, draws for its chief at- 
tributes from England’s vast stores of 
characteristics can scarcely be a matter 
for doubt. There are types for whose 
originals we should not have to search 
very far. The heir apparent, who 
wastes his youth among dissolute com- 
panions and in disreputable places and 
companies, but who. turns from his 
wild and unpardonable ways to assume 
the crown with an altogether new dig- 
nity ; the cabinet minister, who figures 
in a league with a powerful financier, 
and the financier himself, who controls 
the significant resources and mighty 
forces of the press; these are among 


the characters introduced, and ‘the 
words of their introductions are not 
without pointedness. Miss Corelli 
would perhaps work a reform. Not for 
a single second would she abolish 
kings, but she would change kings and 
the conditions of royalty. She seems 
to pity royalty from the bottom of her 
heart. Her queen is an iceberg. She 
neither knows nor experiences affec- 
tion. By the very irony of fate the King 
falls in love with one far beneath him 
in station, wherefore he must sacrifice 
his love. Miss Corelli’s type of mon- 
arch is a unique one. He is repre- 
sented as joining a band of hot-headed 
Socialists, through whose agencies he 
learns of the discontent among his peo- 
ple and of the treacheries among his 
ministers; he is represented as acting 
in the capacity of messenger to dis- 
cover the proofs of the underhand 
dealings of his Premier; he is pictured 
as drawing the lot whereby it becomes 
his duty to assassinate the King—him- 
seli—and finally we view him at the 
head of the populace marching on the 
Parliament. We cannot help wonder- 
ing if Miss Corelli really believes these 
actions becoming or proper to a crown- 
ed head. Surely reform needs no such 
Arabian Nights performances on the 
part of monarchs. Yet we realize how 
exactly these methods serve the au- 
thor’s ends and we lay them rather to 
the account of a vividly imaginative 
writer whose art demands exciting 
episodes of such character than to 
the charge of an ardent, earnest re- 
former. From a man, some of Miss 
Corelli’s theories might seem really 
absurd; from a woman, and a woman 
who can use them to thus entertain us, 
we must perforce overlook their many 
incongruities. Miss Corelli’s shafts at 
her old enemies, the newspapers, are 
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relishable, and we concede her a fine 
gift of cutting satire. 

As regards the general style of 
“Temporal Power,” it is Marie Corelli 
from beginning to end. The plot is 
full of lurid, flashing aspects; it is 
replete with thrilling, wholly unex- 
pected situations. Save the lengthy 
passages of wild, and oftentimes con- 
fused philosophy that are ever a part 
of Miss Corelli’s achievements, the 
story moves rapidly along from first 
page to last, increasing in intensity 
until the climax is reached. The de- 
nouement is one to be desired, al- 
though it has its own pathetic phases, 
nevertheless it exemplifies the one 
principle that is constant in Miss Cor- 
ellis work—namely, “Amor vincit 
omnia,” or “Love conquers all.” And 
despite the sensational, at times almost 
cheap melodramatic, tendencies of the 
author, we cannot fail to see the 
grandeur and loftiness of this her fa- 
vorite theory, and must accord due 
admiration to the sumptuous, oriental- 


ly splendid apparel in which she 
dresses it. She possesses the imag- 
ination and the intensity of emotion 
that belong to a dramatist of the first 
rank; her failing is that hers is imag- 
ination uncurbed, hers is emotion that 
knows no check. But the eloquence of 
her expression commands—and mag- 
netizes. There are times when in the 
richness and abundant gorgeousness of 
her descriptions she reaches poetic 
heights and with the poet’s spirit holds 
us captive. There are times when her 
rushes of words render us breathless 
by their dynamic force. 

Her thories are as so much chaff 
blown abroad on the winds. They are 
as numerous as they are non-under- 
standable. They are impressive in 
proportion to their value. But con- 
fused, contradictory as they seem and 
are, they serve their author’s ends— 
that is, they contribute to her success 
as a novelist of foremost rank in the 
ranks of sensational, popular fiction- 
ists. Quentin MacDonald. 


CRiw 


ISTAR OF BABYLON 


By strange coincidence Mr. William 
Stearns Davis and Miss Margaret 
Horton Potter, now Mrs. Black, two 
of the very youngest American novel- 
ists of some popularity, again come to 
the front at almost one and the same 
time, and what is more noticeable still 
they bear in their hands offerings verv 
similar in kind and of almost like 
equality of merit. We concede mas- 
culine superiority in point of force to 
Mr. Davis, but we cannot fail to note 
the attainments in strength reached by 
Mrs. Black. “Istar of Babylon,” like 
“Belshazzar,” pictures the celestial city 
immediately prior to and succeeding its 
downfall. The plot differs materially ; 
the foundation facts are the same. 

As a story pure and simple, the book 
does not prominently recommend it- 
self; as a piece of commendable writ- 


ing in the historic field, with a touch of 
the romantic, it offers some new and 
interesting features. 

Once in the middle chapters it at- 
tains a dramatic peak; in some two or 
three cases, in the descriptive passages, 
it reaches poetic heights. In the re- 
maining pages it merely recounts with 
great clarity and a desirable amount of 
strength the results of long and careful 
research, into which has been woven a 
fine thread of romance that gives a cer- 
tain coloring to the whole. 

Some one has spoken of the tale as 
the Babylonian “Quo Vadis,” but this 
is praise unmerited. There is no such 
vividness, no such fire in Mrs. Black’s 
writing as we find in that of Sienkie- 
wicz. Something of General Lew 
Wallace can be discovered in her de- 
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scriptions, while a likeness to Marie 
Corelli's flash-light pictures is to be 
discerned in the more dramatic scenes. 

The character study is almost purely 
historical, little creative ; the best work 
being done in the portrayal of the 
change that comes to Istar, the fall 
from godship to mere womanhood 
wrought through the daring of Bel- 
shazzar and the godess’s own weak- 
ness. There is a finely perceptible les- 
son to be seen in the story. Istar’s 
downfall and her subsequent anguish 
would seem to point to the conse- 
quences of indulgence in pleasures sen- 
sual, while her after happiness indi- 
cates the crowning joys of wifehood 
and motherhood. 

The similarity of theme to that of 
“Belshazzar” makes Mrs. Black’s 
choice of subject a rather unfortunate 
one. The propensity of recent writers 


to select the same subjects for their 
novels is extremely noticeable. They 
say that great minds run in like chan- 
nels. Whether the adage holds good 
in this case depends upon whether or 
not we may consider the writers under 
discussion, or even any of them, great. 
Is it not more likely that the cause is to 
be found in the fact that there exists 
so few authors of originality that the 
store of mediocre ideas is in proportion 
to the number of mediocre literary 
minds? To neither Mr. Davis nor 
Mrs. Black do we apply the term 
“mediocre,” nevertheless, we can at- 
tribute to neither the possession of 
even the slightest traces of genius. Ed- 
ucation, coupled with talent for grace- 
ful expression, added to diligent ap- 
plication, has made Mrs. Black the 
novelist that she is. 


GoRrws 


THE FORTUNES OF OLIVER HORN 


Huxley never read a novel, if it end- 
ed badly, which is a good rule for the 
age of the unwholesome, depressing 
and problematic novel. 

“The Fortunes of Oliver Horn’ is 
cheerful and full of artistic beauty, 
with a subtlety in coloring akin to the 
French, and in style direct, clear and 
with great nervous force. 

Hopkinson-Smith’s Venetian  pic- 
tures on canvas are a fair illustration 
of his art with the pen. He mixes his 
colors with sunshine. There is no 
misery, and no squalor. And death, 
the inevitable, comes to eliminate the 
Puritanical Silas, whose mission was to 
make others uncomfortable, while the 
other death is that of Richard Horn, 
but only when he had found everything 
he longed for—his dreams realities and 
his heart full of happiness. 


Love is as essential in literature as - 


in life, and Oliver Horn has the only 


sort that lives world without end, and 
is made stronger and kept pure by his 
love for and comradeship with Marga- 
ret Grant, his fellow-art student. 

For the thoughtful there is nothing 
more suggestive nor fuller of meaning 
than the contrasts between the home of 
Oliver and that of Margaret. The 
war was inevitable. There was no 
common ground for the adjustment of 
misconception, North and South. 

The book treats of the old South, 
in the early part, and opens with the 
scent of roses and nature in her ex- 
uberant beauty. We are made famil- 
iar with every caprice of sun and at- 
mosphere, and home-life is brought 
out in a way to touch the heart. 

The story must be read to get any 
adequate impresson of its humor, 
pathos, reality and artistic beauty. 

The chief figure at the beginning is 
Richard Horn, the inventor and father 
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He has a rare artistic 
his only recreation is 


of the hero. 
nature, and 
music. 

To his neighbors he seems a dream- 
er, but is a man with marked personal- 
ity, with strange contradictions, of pro- 
nounced accomplishments and pro- 
nounced failures. 

A man loyal to the traditions of his 
State, and yet a man who freed his 
own slaves the day his father’s will 
was read. 

And there is in fiction no more loyal, 
dignified, quaint and natural character 
than old Malachi, the body servant of 
““Marse Richard,” who seems a dream- 
er to his neighbors, whose money slips 
away to perfect inventions that came to 
nothing, or came too late. 

Even the wife begins to lose faith, 
and there is a tender pathos in the way 
she bestirs herself to save the home, 
and bring to Oliver the realizing sense 
of the duties of life. 

In all his gallery there is no more 
lovable picture than Lavinia Clenden- 


ning, the cheery old maid, with a heart 
like a mellow apple and cheeks like the 


withered ones. She is very life-like 
as she settles herself in the corner of 
the carved hair-cloth sofa, touches her 
side-combs to see that they are in place 
and tucks the red cushion behind her 
back. A woman with the mother’s 
heart, which we are made.to realize 
when Oliver goes to her with his 
dreams, there she sits smiling with 
eyes half closed, when the writer with 
a few tender touches brings out the 
pathos, saying: “Her son. No. It 
was always soniebody else’s son or 
daughter to whom her sympathy must 
go.” 
Southern life, with all its reverences, 
chivalry, old hospitality and defects, is 
admirably brought out. And in an 
age of fret, grind, feverish anxiety 
and reckless push we need the quiet 
faith, the loyaltv and love that made 
this home beautiful. 

It is true, as the author says, that 
the old South was “an unprogressive, 


quixotic life, if you will; a life with-~ 


out growth and dominant personalities 
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and lofty responsibilities and God- 
given rights; but, oh! the sweet moth- 
ers that it gave us, and the wholesome- 
ness, the cleanliness, the loyalty of it 
all.”’ 

In the loyalty and devotion of the 
women he pictures not a note “of fault- 
finding, but rather of anxiety,” in the 
voice of the wife. 

Miss Lavinia, the brave, self-sup- 
porting Margaret Grant, and Oliver’s 
mother, strong enough to act for her- 
self, generous enough to confess her 
faults, “joyous with the young, restful 
with the old,” were one and all too true 
and too beautiful and too womanly to 
go out of fashion. And if the world 
needs the purity andtenderness of these 
women the need is equally strong for 
men whose standards are not money 
nor social recognition, but “Good man- 
ners, good taste and kindly considera- 
tion for others.” 

On every page is something worth 
more than a passing notice. The heart- 
breaking folly and barbarism in fam- 
ily feuds, lasting for generations; the 
Puritan doubting everything that was 
gracious or spontaneous, and the civ- 
ilization that died out quickly at the 
first sound of war, are all brought out 
clearly. The uncontrolled and uncon- 
trollable brute force of war drove Oli- 
ver North. Soon his prejudices top- 
pled over and were smashed to a thou- 
sand pieces. 

Oliver’s mother had planned before 
the crisis that he must go to New York 
to save him from the dreamy, irrespon- 
sible existence that seemed his father’s 
ruin. In work she felt he could find 
his best self. 

The scenes in Bohemia are as ra- 
diant with beauty and as full of delica- 
cy as Du Maurier’s. There is a joy- 
ous radiance in the artist that makes 
his color values and domination of light 
delightful. 

Impressionism, as discussed from 
the artist’s point of view, is charming. 

“What’s the matter with the next 
day? Can’t you take up your sketch 
where you left off?” 
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“There is no next day. No next 
day like the one on which you began 
your canvas.”’ Ah, that is so with more 
things than pictures; the skies are dif- 
ferent, the reflections are different, the 
shadows different, and you are differ- 
ent. As one of the artists said: “If 
you go on and try to piece out your 
sketch you make an almanac of it. I 
can pick out the Mondays, Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays,” etc. Through the 
success of Ridgway, quackery of art 
is brought out. The clap-trap that ap- 
peals to the weaknesses and vanity in 
human nature make the fashionable 
artist, as well as the fashionable doctor 
and the fashionable clergyman. About 
the same methods are employed, which 
one of the critics in Ridgway’s case 
summed up as “like a fakir peddling 
cheap jewelry.” 

Oliver worked in the shop all day 
and at the Academy at night, and 
through industry and inheritance and 
love of the girl artist succeeded. 

At last Richard Oliver succeeds, 
comes to New York with his devoted 


Nathan to establish his patent and get 
his money. They are both impressed 
with the contrast. “Everyone is so 
alive, so full of purpose, so intense, so 
delightfully inspiring.” 

How ‘delightfully quaint, these two 
old men in New York in clothes the 
fashion of which had not been changed 
for twenty years. 

Their introduction and success in 
Bohemia is charmingly put. One of 
the members thus characterizes the dif- 
ference: 

“Our kind is a cheap veneer glued 
to common-place pine. Their kind is 
old mahogany, solid all the way 
through, fine grain, high polish, no 
knots.” 

The artist is everywhere. We feel 
that it is a “thread of all sustaining 
beauty,” that is to convert a wilder- 
ness into a Promised Land. I look upon 
such art with a prayer in my heart 
that, like George Eliot’s song, it “shall 
spread and swell as rivers do.” 


Kate Blackiston Stillé. 


GRrws 


THE SHADOW OF THE ROPE 


Devotees of fiction who have read 
E. W. Hornung’s ‘Amateur Cracks- 
man” and its sequel, “Raffles,” will 
without doubt welcome a new book 
from his virile pen, entitled ‘““The 
Shadow of the Rope.” 

Mr. Hornung has become noted for 
his creation of the character “Raffles,” 
who is just the opposite of “Sherlock 
Holmes ;” instead of detecting crime, 
he is an expert burglar, and he does it 
very scientifically. The chief character 
in this new tale, Mr. Steele, possesses 
many of the traits that endeared Raffles 
to a multitude of readers, but he shows 
his nerve in a different way. His old 
pal is murdered, and his wife tried 
for the crime, and acquitted, despite 
the strong circumstantial evidence 
against her. But Steele believes her 


guilty, and determines to marry her, 
and by so doing avenge his friend. He 
succeeds in his intention, but, proving 
the old proverb that the best-laid plans 
sometimes fail, instead of carrying out 
his idea of revenge he falls in love 
with her. The consequences of this ex- 
traordinary act, with their relation to 
the solving of the mystery of the mur- 
der, form an absorbing story, into 
which Mr. Hornung has put his best 
work. 

In the novel, as in the previous ones 
from this author’s pen, there is a wealth 
of well-handled incident, and the de- 
tails of the plot are skilfully worked 
out, forming an interesting story and 
holding the attention of the reader 
from the first page to the last. 
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THE MAGIC MASHIE 


Here is a small book of short stories 
in Mr. Sabin’s best style. They are 
golfish stories; it would not be inap- 
propriate to call them “Romances of 


line of deeply absorbing events renders 
them most attractive reading. 

The first tale in the collection, “The 
Magic Mashie,” is one of the best, 


ADDISON GOT OUT OF A BUNKER IN A MARVELOUS MANNER” 


the Golf-Links.” Most of them are 
love stories and almost without excep- 
tion they are bright, original and in- 
teresting. A little vein of humor 
sparkles continually here and there 
along their surface, while a running 


From ‘‘A Magic Mashie "’ 


both in point of interest and in its 
bright, witty expression. All of the 
sketches have been republished from 
various magazines, The Outing, Golf, 
Munsey’s, etc, in which they have ap- 
peared at different times. 


CRires 


THE PHARAOH AND THE PRIEST 


Like its near neighbor, Russia, Po- 
land seems to manifest in her sons a 
unique literary power that is hardly to 
be surpassed by the scions of any other 


nation on the earth. Sienkiewicz with 
his massive stories stirred the world; 
Glovatski promises to prove himself a 
powerful contemporary. He brings to 
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the contest a mighty, far-reaching 
learning ; he adds to this the sweep and 
swing of a poet; he supplements these 
with an unbounded knowledge of hu- 
man nature and an all-encompassing 
cognizance of the world’s affairs even 
from its beginning. 

“The Pharaoh and the Priest” is an 
historical novel of ancient Egypt. Its 
scenes are laid in the eleventh century 
before Christ, and cover the fall of the 
twentieth dynasty. The great question 
involved is that of the relations exist- 
ing between the Pharaoh and the 
priesthood, but the discussion is modi- 
fied by a thread of finely-woven ro- 
mance. 

The setting of the tale is vivid, pic- 
turesque and forceful. The topographi- 
cal and social conditions are amply and 
with much detail described ; the Egyp- 
tion character of that time is ably and 
with reality drawn. The political con- 
ditions, both in their domestic and for- 
eign relations, are accurately and mi- 
nutely depicted. In short, Egypt as it 
existed in the eleventh century, B. C., 
is laid before us in detail and with 
proximity. 

The book strikes the note of the age, 
that age before the splendors of the 
Orient, with their weakness and volup- 
tuousness had effeminated the people 


and rendered the men incompetent as 
warriors. This was an age of wars, 
and only the first signs of the ap- 
proaching degeneration had appeared 
on the horizon. It was not an age 
whose chief qualitv was sensuality, but 
it was an age of the triumph of the 
priesthood. Ebers in his magnificent 
story of “Uarda” produced a striking 
picture of the land of the Nile in its 
earliest days, but the picture given by 
Glovatski is stronger, more impressive 
and more voluminous. The interest is 
not so well sustained, but the greatness 
of fact is remarkable. The work does 
not bear the ear-marks of genius that 
are discoverable in “Quo Vadis,” but 
the store of learning is prodigious. 
Egypt is an almost untouched subject 
in the world of the novel; the vast 
panorama of ancient Egypt has never 
been so fully covered before. “The 
Pharaoh and the Priest” will be one of 
the twentieth century books that will 
live. 


Of Mr. translation, it is 


Curtin’s 


scarcely necessary to speak. His work 


on “Quo Vadis,” “The Deluge,” etc., 
is sufficiently well known to have. es- 
tablished his reputation as one of the 
ablest of modern translators, and the 
one great translator of the Polish. 


GRre: 
AT THE POINT OF THE SWORD 


Mr. Ingham’s romance of the Neth- 
erlands purports to be a translation, 
not a work of his own creation. It is 
well that this is so, for one need not 
read many pages to discover that the 
author, whoever he may be, is little 
talented as a writer. As a compiler of 
more or less accurate historical fact 
he may pass, but as a litterateur of any 
creative gift he cuts but a poor figure. 

The original from which Mr. Ing- 
ham claims to have made his transla- 
tion was a book of Dutch Memoirs 
written by one Ernest, Sieur D’Arte- 
veldt, a captain under William the Si- 


lent, Prince of Orange, and afterwards 
a colonel commanding a regiment in 
the service of their High Mightiness 
the States General of Holland. These 
memoirs give a full account of D’Arte- 
veldt’s birth and youthful adventures 
and detail in full the story of how he 
wooed and won a fair lady. The 
events in D’Arteveldt’s life are numer- 
ous and exciting in their character, 
but the brave old soldier loses much of 
their dramatic force and vividness in 
presenting them upon paper. Mr. Ing- 
ham disclaims all blame in this lack 
of dramatic point, but we cannot help 
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thinking that if he himself had been 
a writer of any originality, if he him- 
self had been capable of strong, dra- 
matic authorship, he would have left 
his impress on his translation, and 
Irom his own stock of invention would 
have corrected many of the weak 
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points. As it is we must view Mr. 
Ingham merely as a translator who, 
though accurate in his transposition, 
yet imparts no character to a work 
that while now in the rough might 
have been made strong in episode and 
distinctive in characterization. 


CRs 


THE WINGS OF THE DOVE. 


If subtle analysis, extreme refine- 
ment of human emotion and wealth and 
elaboration of detail can overbalance 
iack of sentiment and undue length in 
a novel, then is Mr. Henry James’s 
“Wings of the Dove” a success as a 
piece of modern day fiction. 

Mr. James has proved himself the 
first practitioner of those methods by 
which he is chiefly characterized, and 
it cannot but be admitted that by those 
same methods he has made himself a 
distinct force in the world of letters 
and has left a telling impress on the 
minds of many youthful followers. Fic- 
tion throughout America and even in 
Great Britain largely evinces the influ- 
ences brought to bear upon it by Mr. 
James’s numerous writings. Only a 
few months ago we found very notice- 
able traces of emulation on the part of 
Mrs. Edith Wharton in that remark- 
able book of hers, “The Valley of De- 
cision,” which gained so wide a hear- 
ing, and which more directly than any 
other work, perhaps, carries out the 
master’s precepts. 

For a master Mr. Henry James in- 
dubitably is—a master of character cre- 
ation, of exactness and of technical ex- 
ecution. Where he fails is in his ab- 
sence of power to adequately sustain 
the interest and to arouse the fire of 
human passion and pathos. Mr. 
James’s gift is talent—cold, intellec- 
tual talent. 

Scholarly, strong and unconventional 
in mode of expression, untrammeled 
by literary traditions or by considera- 
tions for literary canons, but devoid of 


fire, of quickness of action, with a ten- 
dency towards exaggerated staidness 
and refinement and rather too re- 
strained to awaken complete sym- 
pathy; we miss in Mr. James the 
touch of creative genius; we miss 
the magnetic compulsion of creative 
force. The contrast between the 
artistic nature and temperament and 
the prosaic, inartistic, ordinary form 
and condition of man is ably and 
emphatically pictured. The character- 
ization loses nothing in deep, subtle in- 
sight, psychological analysis and force 
and proximity of detail. Where it does 
lose is in the sweep of imaginative re- 
source and in the lack of emotional 
touches. The characters are rare and 
faultless pieces of statuary, instead of 
warmly throbbing, pulsating creatures 
of the earth. Their every phase has 
been made a matter of careful study 
and observation ; every phase has been 
diligently emphasized and worked over. 
Their creator deals not in the episodes 
that color their existence ; he deals only 
in their thoughts and reflections and in 
their words. Thus “The Wings of the 
Dove” is marked by entire absence of 
dramatic action and of dramatic cli- 
max. 

Why, when men are men and wom- 
en are women; when the author knows 
and we all know how full of passion 
humanity is; when he lives and we all 
live in the very midst of a very whirl 
of events,in the very midstof struggles 
and stress, of anger, jealousy, sorrow 
and triumph and joy; why tear the 
soul into fragments, as it were, and lay 
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out the portions beneath the scalpal of 
scientific search? Why sever its es- 
sence with that indefinable irony and 
subtility of dry, dry humor? A soul 
is a soul, intangible and _ baffling. 
Why lose the poetry of its spontaneous 
action, why throw away its intrinsic 
attribute and attempt to re-erect it 
upon a purely material basis? It is 
said that Mr. James strives for dra- 
matic effect ; his manifest failure to at- 
tain it proclaims him the talented stu- 
dent rather than the gifted genius. 
Kate Croy started out in an inter- 
esting manner. Mr. James never fails 
in the vivid descriptions of the per- 


sonal appearance of his people. He in- 
variably paints them in a convincing 
way. But after that first good impres- 
sion we are doomed to the disappoint- 
ment of the intricate analysising of 
motive and result moving slowly along, 
undoubtedly fine in point of workman- 
ship and in keenness of insight, but 
also without appealing power. It is all 
intellect, cold, calculating. Mr. James 
has without question written for a 
wider circle of readers than will ever 
be won for “The Wings of the Dove.” 
The author’s renown will hardly be 
much enhanced by this his latest work. 


CRirws 
THE VULTURES 


Mr. Merriman is a novelist of place 
rather than of history. Not that his 
history is unconvincing, but his power 
of visualizing a locality is more 





marked. This time he has fixed upor 
Poland just before the assassination 
of the Czar, Alexander II., and he has 
given us a dramatic account of an at- 





“THE DOOR-KEEPER CAME FROM BENEATH THE GREAT PORCH WITHOUT ENTHUSIASM ” 


Copyright. 1902, by H.S. Scott 


From “‘ The Vultures’’ 
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tempted rising of the Poles that was to 
have synchronized with the assassina- 
tion of the Czar. There may or may 
not be historical evidence for this 
wretched failure of unhappy Poland to 
throw off the yoke of Russia. But it 
treads as if it might have happened 
just in the manner described, which, 
for a novelist, is success. Mr. Merri- 
man has the advantage of always 
seeming to be very much in earnest. 
He never trifles with his reader. If 
his reflections are sometimes a little 
platitudinous he gives them with an 
air that almost persuades us that it is 
our own stupidity that makes them 
‘seem so. 

But we should not have Mr. Merri- 
man abate one jot of his seriousness. 
He is a born story-teller, with an ad- 
mirable faculty for welding fact and 
fiction. Cartoner, the hero, is one of 
those silent, honorable, strong English- 
men who have before now figured in 
his novels. Cartoner is attractive, if a 


little unreal, but Captain Cable, al- 
though he has a small part, is to the 
life, and we look forward to meeting 
this humorous sea-dog again. Car- 
toner is one of the Vultures, another is 
Deulin, a Frenchman. Kosmaroff, 
the chief Polish conspirator, explains 
the term thus: “There are certain 
men in the service of the governments 
—in one service it is called Foreign 
Affairs, in another the Secret Service 
—whose mission it is to find them- 
selves where things are stirring, to be 
at the seat of war. They are, in jest, 
called Vultures.” Cartoner was very 
successful. He was always on the 
spot. When the Czar was murdered 
he was there. He always knew what 
to do, and he was never ruffled. Even 
the failure of the love affair of his 
life was not a failure to Cartoner. In 
a word, he is Mr. Merriman’s ideal 
character—London Academy and Lit- 
erature. 


GRras 


THE CROMPTONS 


Mrs. Holmes’s new story, “The 
Cromptoms,” should receive a warm 
welcome from her many admirers. The 
tale is one of greatest interest. It opens 
in the South with the picture of a little 
palmetto clearing, where stands the 
humble home of Miss Dory, a lovely 
girl of sixteen, who lives with her 
grandmother and Jake, the free negro 
who has taken care of her ever since 
she can remember. 

When first we meet Eudora she is 
filled with a sweet, trembling joy, on 
account of a visit from Colonel Cromp- 
ton, a haughty Northerner, who, fired 
with a momentary passion, has secretly 
married her, and who she hopes is now 
coming to take her home with him. 
But he, loathing his marriage, only in- 
tends to make Dory promise not to 
speak of it until she shall have attended 
a school and fitted herself to be the 


mistress of his proud home. Although 
her heart is breaking, she promises all 
that he asks, and he leaves her, to bear 
forever in his memory the piteous pic- 
ture of her face, with its look of patient 
sorrow. The birth of a baby prevents 
her from carrying out his plans, and 
for three years she lives in the clearing, 
caring for her child, enduring the 
shame, never revealing what she prom- 
ised not to tell, and trying to learn ‘to 
be a lady” for his sake, until at last she 
dies of the hope deferred “that maketh 
the heart sick.” 

The scene then shifts to the North, 
to the home of Colonel Crompton, to 
which he has brought his child to care 
for her. It is the daughter of this child 
who becomes the heroine of this story. 

Although the construction of the tale 
is good, it is in her skilful delineation 
of character that Mrs. Holmes excels. 
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Jake, Colonel Crompton, Jack and 
Dory—all these seem to be actual men 
and women. It is Jake, the noble old 
negro, who rises as king above them 
all—Jake, who holds even his precious 
freedom as of no worth compared with 
Miss Dory’s happiness,and who wishes 
to sell himself into slavery in order to 
help her. Not for one minute does he 
doubt his mistress’ honor, nor fail in 
love or duty to her “lil chile.” His life 
is one of grand pathos—he is like 
“Uncle Tom,” or the faithful servant 


Kent, or any of those who have been 
tried and not found wanting. 

Despite the pathos, Mrs. Holmes’s 
book is not lacking in humor. Much 
of this is supplied by Mrs. Biggs, 
whose speeches remind one of those 
made by some of George Eliot’s char- 
acters. On the whole, “The Cromp- 
tons” is well worth reading, were it 
only to give us a chance to laugh at 
Mrs. Biggs and to love that grand old 
Jake. I. S. &. 


CRirws 


THE SHIP OF DREAMS.’ 


In “The Ship of Dreams” the title 
has reference to the precious freight of 
aspirations and ideals with which ev- 
ery young girl launches out on the un- 
known sea of her life. “The Ship of 
Dreams,” like Miss Forsslund’s first 
novel, has its scenes laid on the Great 


South Bay, of Long Island, within’ 


sight of Fire Island Light. Mr. How- 
ells has been credited with saying that 
Long Island is as rich and various in 
material for fiction as the New Eng- 
land territory has been, and Miss 
Forsslund certainly makes good Mr. 
Howell’s assertion. 

Miss Forsslund was born at Say- 
ville, L. I., less than thirty years ago, 
near to the spot where her maternal 
ancestors have lived for generations 
back. Her father is a native of Swe- 
den, who came to this country sixty 
years ago, and, after some years’ pros- 
pecting in the California Gold Fields, 
where, as he is fond of relating, he was 
acquainted “with a young newspaper 
fellow named Clemens,” who subse- 
quently became famousas Mark Twain, 
he settled down in Sayville, where he 
has remained for the last fifty years. 
Miss Forsslund herself has rarely left 
the island, except on occasional visits 
to friends in New York. She had the 
usual public school education afforded 


by the local schools, after which she 
spent a year and a half at the Packer 
Institute, Brooklyn. What is of more 
importance in connection with her 
wotk is. the fact that ever since she 
was a child she has been writing short 
stories, and during school hours used 
to divert her classmates from their 
lessons by the tales she related to them. 

There is no more quaint character 
than the native Long Islander and the 
Bayman of the Great South Bay, and 
Miss Forsslund, having been raised 
and nurtured among these people, 
knows them to the life, and adds sym- 
pathy to her knowledge in portraying 
her characters and their surroundings. 
Miss Forsslund loves the island and its 
people, and has a wonderful knowl- 
edge of all its legends and traditions. 
The principal characters in “The Ship 
of Dreams” are the descendants of the 
old English settlers who still claim to 
be the aristocrats of the island. Pepper- 
idge Manor, for instance, as she de- 
scribes it in her novel, may be iden- 
tified with the dwindled remnant of the 
vast estate bounded by “Maine Seas 
and the Judgment Day,” given to one 
Enoch Fanning by King William and 
Queen Mary under the old English 
Charter. An ancient curse and a bit- 
ter feud bring about the drama in the 
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story, which centres about the “Little 
Red Princess,” upon whom the curse 
descends but is turned to happiness by 
that spirit of love which has been 
fighting the curse since the beginning 
of time. None but a woman could 
have divined the heart of a girl and 
her life of dream as Miss Forsslund 
reveals them in Imogene. The story of 
Imogene, following her awakening 
from girlhood to womanhood, her be- 


News 


wildered innocence and suffering, her 
sweet and childlike passion for the 
king of her dreams, rising into that 
stronger passion which well-nigh 
wrecked her ship of dreams, but which 
was strong and pure enough to save it 
for herself and her lover, is a story 
that will strike a vibrating note in 
every heart, and which cannot but take 
its place among the popular novels of 
the day. J. M. 


GRiws 


THE THINGS THAT ARE CAESAR’S 


“Render to Cesar the things that 
are Cesar’s.” It is a difficult problem 
that Mr. Kauffman has undertaken to 
discuss in his newly-published volume, 
difficult for minds of all degrees of 
maturity and of all measures of capa- 
bilities, but especially difficult for a 
man as young in years and an author 
as young in experience as Mr. Regi- 
nald Wright Kauffman. When “Jar- 
vis of Harvard” was published some- 
thing like a year ago the critics, con- 
trary to their usual mode of procedure, 
agreed, one and_all, in the opinion that 
here was a writer of promise. While 
“The Things That Are Cesar’s” repre- 
sents by no means the culmination of 
achievement, it vet serves to strengthen 
the hopes for fulfillment of the proph- 
ecy mentioned and furnishes fresh 
foundations for the building up of Mr. 
Kauffman’s reputation. 

Mr. Kauffman is a man who thinks. 
If he did not he would hardly trouble 
himself about these intricate problems 
of life. The burden of his present 
theme is the question of whether or 
not a man who commits a crime pays 
the full penalty by serving the pre- 
scribed term of imprisonment; wheth- 
er or not he deserves to be received 
again into society unstained and un- 
tarnished by the remembrance of his 


guilt, It is a question that cannot be 
very satisfactorily answered. Theo- 
retically, we might seem to chance 
upon a plausible conclusion, but in the 
face of examples set before us every 
day, our theories, one by one, seem to 
fail. After all is said and done, Mr. 
Kauffman has presented but one side 
of the subject and given but one phase 
of the many phases that the question 
might be viewed from. Though not 
immature in the sense of a spoiling im- 
maturity, the author is, nevertheless, 
youthful in many of his ideas. He is 
representative of the younger element 
of present-day thinkers, and as such he 
is interesting. His weakest point lies 
in his construction. Eager in express- 
ing his views, he sometimes forgets 
that he is attempting to write a novel 
and loses the thread of his story in his 
efforts to explain the solution of the 
problem as he sees it. The result is 
that we frequently have to drop the 
tale to contemplate the psychological 
intricacies of the characters. This has, 
however, the merit of compelling us to 
think, and Mr. Kauffman’s book will 
do one thing if no other; it will give 
rise among its readers to a studying of 
the question involved and to a more 
earnest seeking for the solution there- 
of. 
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THE SHEEP-STEALERS 


Someone calls this an unemotional 
novel, the most unemotional novel, in 
fact, that has appeared for a long time. 
The same critic calls particular atten- 
tion to the originality of plot, and in 
reading the book we feel constrained 
to agree with him in his opinions. 

“The Sheep-Stealers” deals with a 
subject that has perhaps never been 
touched upon in fiction before. South 
Wales is the scene of the story, and 
the old sheep-stealers are among the 
important characters introduced. As 
far as events of any great moment are 
concerned, Miss Jacob’s novel can 
boast of little in the way of excitement 
or interesting stimulant. The charac- 
terization is better done. Her men 
have a noticeable quality of reality; 
her women, though displaying less 
keenness of insight and less interpreta- 
tive power on the part of the author, 


are by no means mere figureheads. It 
does look as if Miss. Jacob had ob- 
served men to greater purpose than 
she has observed women; it sometimes 
happens that women understand the 
opposite sex more than they can under- 
stand or perhaps care to understand 
their own. 

The principal excuse for ““The Sheep- 
Stealers” being seems to be a desire to 
exemplify the theory of an all power- 
ful fate which relentlessly pursues its 
victims. If Miss Jacob does not carry 
this too far she will be justified in her 
search for a hearing. Though appar- 
ently not in possession of the intensity 
of life essential to the novelist, Miss 
Jacob may be able to supply the de- 
ficiency by her excellent study in char- 
acter. But it is hardly likely, as long as 
she pursues her present policy, that she 
will command a large circle of readers. 


FREGD 


THE HOUSE UNDER THE SEA 


The imagination of Mr. Max Pem- 
berton seems equal to almost anything 
in the way of gymnastics. His latest 
performance bids fair to outdo all 
former attempts. Earth is evidently 
too small for the exhibition of his pow- 
ers, so he goes to the depths of the sea 
to find a new field on which to expend 
his energies. An abode beneath the 
sea is the latest thing in extravaganza, 
but Mr. Pemberton’s vivid pictures 
makeseven this plausible. Indeed, while 
reading the book we hardly once think 
of the ridiculousness of the situation, 
so plainly and really does the author 


bring his story before us. His plot is 
as ingenious and clever as ever, as full 
of stirring episode and as unflagging 
in interest. There is no pause, but a 
steady rush of events that continues to 
wax stronger till it touches the zenith 
mark. 

Mr. Pemberton is not one of our best 
novelists, but the man who can furnish 
the bottom of the sea with inhabitants 
of a rational order, and do it without 
forcing the incongruity of the whole 
thing upon us, deserves to be read and 
can scarcely fail to be appreciated. 


GRiw 


THE QUEEN OF QUELPARTE 


Archer Butler Hulbert’s tale entitled 
“The Queen of Quelparte” is a most 
stirring romance, the scenes of which 
are laid in Korea, shortly after the 


war between China and Japan. The 
plot is one of political intrigue, in 
which the chief motif is the scheme of 
Russia to throw Korea into the hands 
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of Japan, as a compromise for the pos- 
session of Port Arthur, and the efforts 
of the Chinese headed by Prince Tuen 
to prevent it. 

The hero of the tale is a young 
American, Martyn, who is in the em- 
ploy of the Russian agent Colonel Or- 
anoff, and the heroine is the daughter 
of the Colonel. The romance deals 
chiefly with the adventures of Oranoff 
and Martyn in this great diplomatic 


game which is to give the Czar pos- 
session of the “Gibraltar of the East.” 
The story is one of those “Anthony 
Hope romances,” full of exciting inci- 
dents and of deeds of danger and 
daring. 

Mr. Hulbert proves himself an 
adept in the art of description. His 
descriptions are most vivid and real- 
istic, so much so that they give to the 
reader a fever, a travel fever, they fill 


From the ‘* Queen of Quelparte.”’ 
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his eyes with aching dreams of quaint 
harbors, almost, but not quite reached, 
his ears ring with a new coolie chorus 
all but clearly heard, his nostrils fill 
with the scent of flower fetes more 
beautiful than anything he has ever 
seen, he hears new voices laughing 


under the trees, and weird temple bells 
tinkling in the night. The story is 
perhaps a little overdrawn, and some 
of the situations seemingly impossible, 
but on the whole it is a tale of true 
merit, and cannot fail to attract atten- 
tion. x. ©. 
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THE MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY—SHAKESPEARE AND VOL- 


LITERATURE 


AND POETRY tarre—Ports anp THEIR VERSES 


THE MID-EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


This is one of a number of volumes 
belonging to the series “Periods of 
European Literature,” edited by Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury. The present work 
is from the pen of J. H. Millar, and in 
the period which it covers extends 
from the death of Louis XIV. in 1714 
to the death of Voltaire, in 1778. This 
period is practically coincident with 
Voltaire’s career and is notable for its 
prose, particularly for its prose fic- 
tion. As regards poetry and the 


drama, it was an age of sterility. Lit- . 


tle in the way of creative writing can 
be credited to it. It was an age of 
cold, calculating reasoning and men 
such as Voltaire, Rousseau and Hume 
are its greatest representatives. 

It was in the eighteenth century, 
more specifically in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, that England and 
France were more at one than at any 
other period in the history of litera- 
ture. They were united in their ap- 
plause of numerous of the great minds. 
As Mr. Millar puts it, “It is a com- 
monplace that never has there been so 
much literary give-and-take between 
the two countries. Locke and Newton 
were heroes as much of the French as 
of the English. Richardson, who may 
have taken more than a hint from 
Marivaux, was made the subject of a 
characteristically extravagant eulogy 
by Diderot. Sterne dispatched a full 
cargo of ‘sentiment’ across the Chan- 
nel, and Diderot and Rousseau paid 
back the gift twenty-fold. No French 
philosopher’s career was complete 


without a temporary residence in the 
land where freedom of thought was 
as well established an institution as 
la brume or the spleen. On the other 
hand, any Englishman with preten- 
sions to birth or ability was sure of a 
warm welcome in the salons of Paris.” 
Englishmen even went so far as to 
agree with Frenchmen in their opinion 
that Shakespeare was oftimes vulgar, 
and that he was frequently wanting in 
his obedience to the laws of art. The 
spirit of poetry was indeed fallen low, 
but keenness of intellect and clever- 
ness were present in abundant store 
and never has their influence been so 
emphatically demonstrated. France 
and England reigned supreme in the 
world of literature; the contributions 
proffered by Germany did not come 
until the last quarter of the century. 

There are few existing works that 
take up the subject of eighteenth cen- 
tury literature as fully and in form 
so acceptable as does this of Mr. Mil- 
lar’s. The author brings to bear upon 
his undertaking a wide and accurate 
knowledge of all existing works both 
in French and English which treat to 
any extent the subject under discus- 
sion. From his large amount of col- 
lected material he has selected and ar- 
ranged with infinite discrimination the 
various important and interesting facts. 
The result is a work sufficiently learned 
to serve as a reference book for par- 
ticular students, and at the same time 
sufficiently non-technical to please and 
help the general reader. 
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SHAKESPEARE AND VOLTAIRE 


This is the second of a series to 
be called “Shakespearean Wars,” writ- 
ten by Professor Thomas R. Louns- 
bury, of Yale University. The first of 
the series was “Shakespeare as a Dra- 
matic Artist,” a work that dealt with 
the poet’s attitude toward Classicism 
and Romanticism and his evident lean- 
ing towards the latter. The revolution 
effected by Shakespeare’s insistent dis- 
regard for the unities, strengthened by 
his ever increasing popularity has been 
justified by such great critics as Schle- 
gel and Coleridge, though these men 
did nothing towards the consumma- 
tion of the change itself. That, as 
Professor Lounsbury puts it, was ac- 
complished by Shakespeare alone. 

The present volume is a direct 
branch from the first. The accept- 
ance of the world at large of Shake- 
speare’s methods as the true descend- 
ants of the great Greek tragedians was 
delayed perhaps more by Voltaire than 
by any other critic or set of critics. 
The attitude of the master Frenchman 
to the greatest of English poets is one 


of intensest interest and of vital im- 
portance. It is this attitude that Pro- 
fessor Lounsbury has pictured with all 
the accuracy attendant upon a clear 
and almost unlimited knowledge of the 
subject and a touch of irony which 
affords not a little amusement. Vol- 
taire’s antipathy for Shakespeare is 
only rendered the more ridiculous by 
the way in which he frequently filched 
ideas and even expressions from the 
poet’s works. Though his knowledge 
of Shakespeare was at best but of the 
most limited order, that knowledge 
such as it was he did not scruple to 
use for his own purpose whenever and 
wherever opportunity offered. The 
more he denounced the more, consci- 
ously or unconsciously, he aimed to 
emulate. 

Professor Lounsbury is a brilliant, 
masterly hand in his style of expres- 
sion and he has accomplished a work 
not only valuable for its scholarly at- 
tributes, but notable for its immense 
interesting powers. 


CRres 


POETS AND THEIR VERSES 


Eastern poetry is to-day receiving 
assiduous attention from the western 
world. Sir Edwin Arnold heads the 
following, and numerous lesser lights 
are walking closely in his footsteps. 
But with all the interest manifested, 
few poets or verse-makers have suc- 
ceeded thus far in imparting to their 
verse the true spirit of the Orient. But 
now Laurence Hope comes forward 
and offers a collection of India’s love 
lyrics arranged in poetic form, and 
from their tone we should say that the 
author has caught very accurately the 
burden of their theme and the spirit 
of their underlying principle. 

The poems are essentially Eastern 
in their every sentiment. The volup- 
tuousness of the tropics is almost start- 


ling in its forcefulness. All the un- 
bridled passion, all the unrestrained 
impulses of Eastern youth, maddened 
and intoxicated and lawless, are here 
struggling to arise. In a land where 
religion teaches first of all chastity and 
magnificent control, the bursting of 
the barriers of restraint means vol- 
canic eruption. These songs are the 
love lyrics of hot-blooded Indian 
youth; if we are to judge of them we 
must allow for the Oriental tempera- 
ment and for the conduct to which 
that temperament gives birth. When 
we read the songs we are impressed by 
the weight and intensity of their emo- 
tion, we are fascinated by the rich 
glow of their Oriental splendor. The 
beauty that they must necessarily lose 
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in the process of translation is incal- 
culable. Yet even in the English, after 
being shorn of their native figurative- 
ness, they are abundant in their store 
of metaphor and rich in their poetical 
conception. Their present form is a 
graceful, evenly balanced style of 
verse that expresses to the full the 
lithe, Eastern languor and the gentle 
minor note of Eastern melancholy. 


ok * ok 


As the winter season approaches, 
bringing closer each day the Christ- 
mas-tide, the number of gift books in- 
creases. Books of poetry hold a prom- 
inent position among these dainty vol- 
umes, though few of them reflect with- 
in much of the beauty that garnishes 
them without. There are two pretty 
books of songs among the collection of 
this month that are golden the whole 
way through. One of these is a vol- 
ume of verses by Gail Hamilton, col- 
lected and arranged by H. Augusta 
Dodge. The poems are numerous and 
upon almost every conceivable subject. 
Few of them are pretentious ; the name 
by which their author 
them, “Chips and Fragments,” is most 
appropriate. They represent the evo- 
lution of a gifted songster. Many of 
them are productions of a child, a 
number record the thoughts and im- 


” 


designates ‘ 


pressions of a young girl, while the 
later ones reflect the more mature 
ideas of the matured woman. 


* x * 


“The Sunset Song and Other 
Verses” is another treasureable book 
of miscellaneous verses from a wo- 
man’s pen. It is not the work of a 
poet born, but it contains a number 
of short songs whose tenderness of 
sentiment and whose cherishing of 
high ideals make them worthy of per- 
usal and whose delicacy of touch and 
daintiness of form render this perusal 
agreeable. The author has the ca- 
pacity for feeling keenly, and the emo- 
tions of pain and sorrow, of joy and 
anticipation, color her entire compo- 
sition. 


It is as a novelist rather than as a 
poet that we know Miss Glasgow. 
Nevertheless it was as a poet.that she 
began her literary career. The slender 
little volume of ““The Freeman and 
Other Poems” now before us consists 
mainly of poems published at various 
times in the Atlantic Monthly. There 
is little to say of them, save that. they 
bear the mark of a commendable poetic 
talent, though the individuality of 
genius is absent. 


~~ 


RELIGION AND 
EDUCATION 


VOLUMES 


BIBLE CRITICISM AND THE AVERAGE MAN—TWo CHAUTAUQUAN 


BIBLE CRITICISM AND THE AVERAGE MAN 


“Bible Criticism and the Average 
Man,” by Howard Agnew Johnston, 
is a book that should appeal to a large 
audience. Experts have produced al- 
most countless works on the subject of 
Bible criticism, but such works are far 
too detailed and of far too technical a 
character to be of much use or aid to 
the average man or woman who is 
seeking for light on a widely disputed 


matter. More than this, there has been 
so much difference of opinion evinced 
on the part of the critics themselves 
that the so-called higher criticism has 
become disconcerting and, therefore, 
practically ineffectual as regards the 
needs of humanity. Instead of bring- 
ing light upon the subject the work of 
the scholars seems only to have in- 
volved it in greater darkness, while 
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rather than accomplishing anything in 
the way of a discovery of the truth, it 
has only given rise to doubts and, in 
many cases, sown the seeds of agnosti- 
cism. 

Dr. Johnston has tried to take one 
step in the remedying of the trouble 
by writing the work now at hand. With 
as little technicality as possible, he has 
covered the Bible from Genesis to Rev- 
elation, discussing in brief spaces and 
with much clearness the various prob- 
lems that present themselves. Dr. 
Johnston explains the purpose and 
aims of criticism, and to men of science 
he gives their due. But with regard 
to many of the assumptions upon 
which lines these learned ones have 
worked, he opposes them and at- 
tempts to the best of his ability to 
show them in their true light. Un- 
like many of his colleagues, Dr. 
Johnston does not ask men to accept 
things on faith alone. He grants the 
right and the usefulness of studying 
and analyzing the Bible. His meth- 
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ods are so clear and so convincing that 
he easily confirms faith. He appeals 
strongly to the intellect and to the re- 
ligious instincts. He brings to bear 
upon his arguments the opinions of 
numerous well-known and universally 
respected authorities, thus giving addi- 
tional weight to his own ideas. Dr. 
Johnston as a pastor has been in a po- 
sition to observe the precise needs of 
the average man. He is, moreover, ac- 
quainted with that average man in all 
his many phases.. He has, too, aside 
from theological study, made a thor- 
ough study of the entire critical move- 
ment. Thus we can see how well he is 
equipped for the work at hand. His 
exposition is logically concocted; his 
mode of expression agreeable to the 
reader and possessive of a magnetic 
power that wins it a ready hearing. 
The book should prove one adapted to 
the needs of many persons, and it 
should help more than one doubting 
Thomas back to the firm ground of 
faith. 


CRiw 


TWO CHAUTAUQUAN VOLUMES 


The Chautauqua Literary and Sci- 
entific Circle has just issued four small 
volumes, one of which is scientific, an- 
other biographical, while the remaining 
two are purely literary in character. 
Of these last two we now desire to 
speak. 

“Literary Leaders of Modern Eng- 
land” has been edited by Dr. William 
J. Dawson, who has selected from his 
two published volumes, “The Makers 
of Modern Poetry” and “The Makers 
of Modern Prose,” a number of essays 
on Wordsworth, Tennyson, Browning, 
Carlyle and Ruskin, and has collected 
them in a small book for the Chautau- 
quans. To supplement the essays, Dr. 
Dawson has arranged careful biblio- 
graphical notes and given selections 
from the five masters; while the usual 
method of placing lists of questions at 


the end of every chapter has been ob- 
served. 

The companion to Dr. Dawson’s book 
is by Miss Isabel F. Hapgood, and 
we are not at all surprised to find that 
the subject is Russian literature. Miss 
Hapgood has accomplished a fairly 
good work in thus condensing a sur- 
vey of all Russian literature into the 
compass of a 276 paged 16 mo. vol- 
ume, and her clear, well-arranged facts 
and lucid method of expression make 
her book an important one. The sub- 
ject is one on which Miss Hapgood is 
especially well-informed and through- 
out the work there is evinced both 
depth of investigation and diligence of 
research. 

These Chautauquan Series are ad- 
mirably arranged and should serve 
their purpose most faithfully. The 
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assuredness of their authenticity, their 
condensation, their clarity and the con- 
venience of the form in which they ap- 
pear, make them volumes especially 
conducive to the ready digestion of the 
seeker for general literary food. Where 
it would be impossible, in many cases, 
to read and assimilate the great and 


which gives all main and important 
points on the matter. For a special 
student they contain little or nothing, 
but for those who desire and are try- 
ing to obtain an all-round education, 
for those who are seeking an easier 
and quicker path to mental culture, the 
Chautauquan volumes are the very 


detailed works on a subject, these 
Chautauquan books furnish a_ brief 


ones to possess. 


CRies 


THE SIRENS’ ISLE 


The current bears us onward with a sinile, 
O, Mariners, unto a shining shore, 

Where lie on beaches white for many a mile 
The bones of those who went to wreck of yore. 


But heedless of the Past, on moves the throng, 
Of pleasure seekers o’er that dreamy sea; 
Drawn by the Sirens far enticing song, 
Joys wondrous, weird, beguiling melody ! 


Ah! many see that glowing, gleaming shore, 
Unconscious of the bones that bleaching lie! 

Borne by a spell that sweetly hovers o’er. 
And lures them to that magic strand—to die! 


But brave Ulysses knew the danger near, 
And armed with Truth the Sirens did defy ; 
Filled up with wax his unoffending ear, 
And heedless of the music passed them by! 


And nobler still great Orpheus took his lyre 
And chanted praises to the gods on high, 
Till kindled with their own celestial fire, 
No earthly song could turn his course awry ! 


So while we hear the Sirens plead and woo, 
With tender melody that all beguiles, 
Let grander music ‘keep our spirits true, 
And lead us onward to the Happy isles. 
Washington Van Dusen. 
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Quentin MacDonald 


From the depths to the heights must genius go, 
But be the beginning however low, 

Perseverance and courage, mete reward will bestow, 
What triumphs await, but the future can show. 


From a dark attic bare, 


To the court’s bright glare 


And from poverty dire to fortune fair, 
The end doth the ills of hardship repair. 


CRies 


IRELAND’S POET, TOM MOORE 


Ireland’s sweetest ‘songster, as some 
one has called Tom Moore, is ever to 
the world an interesting figure. But 
perhaps the world has never before 
met him in a guise so attractive as that 
in which he now appears in Mr. Theo- 
dore Burt Sayre’s little romance, 
“Tom Moore.” 

Moore as a successful poet is a not 
unfamiliar character. But Tom Moore 
the struggling young songster is less 
intimately known. The happiness and 
contentment of his married life is also 
widely and frequently spoken of as 
being in striking contrast to the matri- 
monial experiments of many of his 
brother poets; but the incidents that 
preceded his winning of the fair girl 
of his cho:ce have never been brought 
to the notice of posterity in general. 
His rises and and falls in royal favor, 
his poverty and prosperity, furnish at 
any time sufficient material for a deep- 
ly interesting story, but when we add 
to this the poet’s ardent wooing and 
final winning of the pretty Bessie 
Dyke, then indeed do we obtain a re- 
sult that is no less than charming in 
its intrinsic value. 


In some hands the tale might have 
received a simply ordinary treatment, 
but from the pen of Mr. Sayre it 
gathers a poignancy of humor and a 
freshness of mood the equal of which 
cannot be found in any novel of recent 
publication. ’Tis true that history 
does not daunt the author’s intention 
to be thoroughly pleasing to his read- 
ers. For him the limitations of fact 
put forth no obstacles. After the fun- 
damental ideas which have their origin 
in historical records, Mr. Sayre pro- 
ceeds to invest his story with all the 
rollicking wit and playfulness that his 
resourceful imagination and his good- 
natured attitude towards his fellow 
creatures naturally enjoins. His hero 
is molded on authentic lines and his in- 
genuous, witty, dare-devil, Irish na- 
ture is brought into bold relief against 
the blackness of the intrigues of the 
English court; his pure, unselfish pur- 
poses stand forth with agreeable clar- 
ity against the mean-spirited egotism 
of his mortal foe, Sir Percival: while 
his continued gaiety in the time of 
direst need, with starvation and home- 
lessness confronting him, holds a les- 
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son in fortitude for the world’s people 
at large. 

The author has taken his story from 
his drama of the same name, which was 
given last winter in New York and 
throughout other parts of the United 
States. In the development from a 
drama to a novel Mr. Sayre has let 


tions of life. His ever ready puns, his 
keenness of insight and his general 
versatility render him altogether hu- 
man. The little subterfuge by which 
he silences the importunities of his 
quaint old landlady, the nobility with 
which he retains Buster despite his 
desperate straits, the self-sacrificing 


“| CAN'T WASH IT OFF, TOM MOORE’ 


slip no point in dramatic intensity and 
has reproduced with singular vivid- 
ness the numerous absorbing scenes 
and stirring situations of the play. The 
poet whose songs thrilled and vibrated 
with a surpassing tenderness is no pup- 
pet sketched in lead pencil. He has the 
solidity of reality; he has the pulsa- 


manner with which he takes upon him- 
self the blame of Mr. Dyke’s offense 
may none of them be historically true, 
nevertheless they are legitimate, inas- 
much as they give additional reality of 
personality to the hero. With all our 
hearts do we echo Lord Bryon’s toast, 
“Here’s a health to thee, Tom Moore!” 
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THE BLOOD-TAX 


“The Blood-Tax” is strong—strong 
in expression, strong in the sustenance 
of interest and strong in characteriza- 
tion. It is not German in tone, though 
its scenes are laid in Germany. It is 
almost Russian, partly British, in its 
sentiment. The anarchist is a promi- 
nent and, it would seem, a sympathetic 
figure. He is a fact, a reality. He 
speaks with a conviction that is unmis- 
takable and an eloquence that is im- 
pressive despite its unhealthful theme. 
The argument is all against the Ger- 
man military system. Millar sets out 
for Germany, firm in the conviction 
that England’s only salvation in the 
Boer struggle lies in her establishment 
of conscription. His highest ambition 
is to be able to make this clear to his 
countrymen ; his fondest hope is to see 
the reform (as he looks upon it) ef- 
fected. But a year’s residence in the 
land of the Kaiser, among and always 
in full view of the soldiery, teaches 
him the numerous ills of the custom, 
and he finally returns to his own 
nation with enthusiasm thoroughly 
quenched and the realization that Great 
Britain is far better without the institu- 
tion of the blood-tax, heavy upon him. 
This discussion for and against the 
system of compulsory military training 


is ostensibly the ground work of Mrs. 
Longard de Longgarde’s novel. Not- 
withstanding, the author has very suc- 
cessfully mingled with it a story of no 
little ingenuity of plot, of keen love 
interest and of subtle and penetrat- 
ing psychological study. The various 
events are carried forward with pleas- 
ing rapidity to a culmination that, 
while it is not altogether satisfying, is 
satisfactory from an artistic point of 
view, as well as from the standpoint of 
strength and of fitness. 

Mrs. Longard de Longgarde is not 
as complimentary to the powers of con- 
stancy and the self-sacrificing gifts of 
her own sex as we might have ex- 
pected her to be. Thekla is not the 
ideal heroine that we should like to 
have discovered her. Hedwig, though 
somewhat insignificant at first, proves 
herself the strongest in the end, even if 
her manifestation of firmness does in- 
volve a certain slighting of convention, 
and, it might seem, of womanly self- 
respect. Pletze is thoroughly human 
in his every attribute, even to his ac- 
ceptance of Hedwig’s consolation. 

In plain terms, “The Blood-Tax”’ is 
an interesting tale and one that all 
should find pleasure in perusing. 


oRiw 


AARON BURR, AND AGAIN AARON BURR 


“Still harping on my daughter!” 
Still harping on Aaron Burr, is Mr. 
Charles Felton Pidgin. ‘The Climax” 
is Mr. Pidgin’s latest effusion on this 
his favorite theme. The topic seems to 
possess him; unfortunately, it does not 
possess—nor even impress—us in the 
very least. Burrastheimmaculate hero ; 
Hamilton as the unscrupulous villain, 
are no longer new nor desirable figures. 
After the terrible blunder of “Blenner- 
hassett” one would think that Mr. Pid- 
gin would have turned to something 


more worthy than this hare-brained 
scheme of trying to vindicate the char- 
acter of America’s traitor, but the 
many words to the wise that were 
spoken and printed at the time of 
“Blennerhassett’s” publication were 
evidently not sufficient for the temerity 
of this author. But Mr. Charles Fel- 
ton Pidgin will be the only one to suf- 
fer. For no one who ever attempted 
to read “Blennerhassett” will sit down 
to a perusal of its successor if they 
have the slightest idea of the similarity 
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of contents and particularly of the sen- 
timents that exist between the two vol- 
umes. 

“The Climax” is a tale of “what 
might have been.” History has been 
treated most inexcusably shabby. Not 
only has the author molded the charac- 
ters exclusively after his own preju- 
diced opinions, but he has turned fact 
topsy-turvy and presumed to dream of 
a condition of affairs that never has 
been, but that Mr. Pidgin seems to 
think would have been ideal. If only 
history had been different! What dif- 
erences would have been entailed had 
things been other than they were, Mr. 
Pidgin does not seem to consider. He 
is simply riding a hobby, and until 
some one can succeed in impressing 
upon him the absurdity of his pet the- 
ories I suppose he will continue to ride 
it. Perhaps if some clever person, 
such as we sometimes hear of in the 
English Academy, would write a la- 
mentation on “what might have been” 
had Mr. Charles Felton Pidgin used 
his literary abilities in a more agree- 
able field, Mr. Pidgin would awake 


from his Rip Van Winkle slumbers 
and proceed to hand out something 
worth while. 

It may be well enough to have dreams 
of the future, but these dreams of the 
past! What’s the use of considering 
what might have been? We could 
write thousands of tales on these “what 
might have beens.” But we don’t. 
Only Mr. Pidgin continues to inflict 
them upon us and to bemoan the fact 
that things were not thus and so in- 
stead of thus and so. Now if Mr. Pid- 
gin had, as he probably intended to 
in the first place, merely attempted to 
bring forward some convincing proof 
in Burr’s favor and to Hamilton’s det- 
riment, he himself might now stand 
vindicated. But of course the glaring 
failure of ‘“Blennerhassett” made this 
impracticable, wherefore Mr. Pidgin 
proceeded to have his little ridiculous 
dream. The dream, however, prom- 
ises to be soon over. The skull and 
bones surely hang above “The Cli- 
max.” It bids fair to be a climax in 
all vengeance. Great will be the fall! 
Will Mr. Pidgin recover? 


CRrws 


OUT OF THE WEST 


Miss Elizabeth Higgins deservedly 
wins the laurel at the very outset of 
her literary career. “Out of the West” 
is no amateur piece of writing, either 
as regards the form of expression or 


the breadth of knowledge and the 


range of view upon which it is based. 
The book might also be called a po- 
litical novel, so closely does it touch 
upon political life and upon party prin- 
ciples. Indeed, the intimacy with 
statesmanship that Miss Higgins dis- 
plays is rather unusual for a woman. 
Her pictures are invested with a re- 
markable reality; her situations are 
strong with a convincing vividness. 
The story is laid in a little out-of- 
the-way village in Nebraska, whose 
description the author gives with much 


detail and whose inhabitants are drawn 
with perception and sympathetic in- 
sight. Into these uncultured and crude, 
unenlightened farmers she has intro- 
duced a new element in the form of a 
young Easterner, whose misconduct at 
home has induced a wealthy old father 
to send West. To balance the advent 
of Frank Field she brings forward a 
rather strange young woman, a Colo- 
rado Joan of Arc, as Edith Hull is 
called, whose fiery speeches arouse the 
miserable farmers, who are suffering 
hardship upon hardship, to form the 
Populist Party. In accordance with 
the canons of fiction, Field falls in love 
with Edith Hull, marries her and be- 
comes a leader of the new political fac- 
tion. The temptations presented to 
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him while a Congressman in Washing- 
ton prove almost too much for his 
strength, but he finally wins out and 
shows himself a man worthy the re- 
gard of his countrymen and of the 
honors that they bestow upon him. 
The book has both force and inter- 
est, the latter being admirably sus- 


tained throughout the entire length of 
the story. It is the kind of tale that 
once taken up is rarely laid down be- 
fore completion. It is completely, ex- 
clusively American, and approaches as 
nearly as any work yet produced that 
long-looked-for, long-desired Ameri- 
can novel. 


GRies 


THE MILLIONAIRESS 


“Mr. Ralph’s long experience as a 
newspaper correspondent has afforded 
him an unusually fine opportunity for 
making unlimited observations in the 
field of character study. Human na- 


ture is no longer a sealed book to his 
accustomed eye. 

In his new volume, “The Million- 
airess,” he has given full swing to this 
his favorite exercise of considering 


‘**1 AM TO KNOW YOU BETTER THAN I KNOW, OR EVER KNEW, MAN OR WOMAN ON EARTH’” 


From “‘ The Millionairess "’ 
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psychological problems. The picture 
presented of various members of the 
four hundred in New York society has 
a flavor of authenticity that, girded in 
a raiment of subtle irony, proves truly 
relishable to the reader; and when set 
off by the contrast furnished in the 
character of Laura Lamont, the mil- 
lionairess, and by that of the unsophis- 
ticated young Western girl, the entire 
characterization being pervaded and 
influenced, as it were, by the command- 
ing personality of Beekman, with his 
tendencies towards the occult, gives 
the story an interest which never flags 
and forces an ethical significance upon 
us that we cannot overlook. The book 
is replete with dramatic possibilities, 
which consist not so much of episodes, 
although they, too, are present, as of 
situations wrought through phases of 
temperament whose fluctuations and 
ever-varving changes produce condi- 
tions of unmistakable strength and 
dramatic force. Given some dozen 


persons of uniquely strong personal at- 


tributes, individual in every single 


characteristic, differing widely in the’ 


aggregate of eccentricities and idiosyn- 
crasies; given a dozen or more such 
persons placed in colorful environment 


and in relations of some particular mo- 
ment, and we have a drama that cannot 
fail in point of human interest and 
ripeness of charm. The fanaticism of 
Cross, the villainy of Jack Lamont, the 
perfect naturalness and innocent charm 
of Laura, and, above and beyond all, 
the towering presence of Beekman, 
form a coterie of human characteriza- 
tions whose movements do not once 
lose in power and do not once diminish 
in attracting force. The minor note of 
hypnotic suggestion, the hint of the 
possession of the gift of second sight 
and of the properties of mental teleg- 
raphy furnish an idea of weirdness and 
of mysticism that immediately im- 
presses .and obtains with increasing 
strength throughout the volume. 

Mr. Ralph sets before us a high ideal 
of human conduct. Without giving 
the slightest impression of trying to 
preach or to moralize, he yet conveys 
tous a lofty notion of the value of no- 
bility in its every form. It is not often 
that we find this sort of thing so prom- 
inent in works of the character of “The 
Millionairess.” Its presence seems to 
add rather than detract from the inter- 
est and power of his story. 


CRres 


THE POET AND PENELOPE 


Light and airy, a creamy, foaming 
crest topping a graceful wave on the 
great sea of literature—this is “The 
Poet and Penelope.” A trick of style, 
a pretty play of fancy, a poem-like 
swing and cadence—this is the charm 
of “The Poet and Penelope.” There 
are times when to think is irksome; 
there are times when to ponder on the 
serious problems of life grows tedious ; 
there are times when to contemplate 
the massive theories of heavy writers 
is impossible. Such are the times to 
make a companion of “The Poet and 
Penelope.” 

All the charm of poetic fancy, all the 
attractiveness of a close contact with 


Nature, all the satisfaction of com- 
munion with the invisible, are concen-- 
trated in this small book. There is. 
not much depth to it, but the delicate 
understrain of happy optimism rising 
now and then into a carol throbbing 
with buoyancy is food for the tired 
brain and refreshment for the droop- 
ing spirit. The lovable girl, Penel- 
ope, fair to look upon, rarely sweet 
to contemplate in all the charm of her 
young maidenhood before the ripeness 
of maturity, during that budding 
bloom of girlish brightness; the poet, 
dreamy, languid, with all a poet’s char- 
acteristic oddities and with all a poet’s 
capacity to suffer as few other persons 
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suffer, and possessing a touch of prac- 
ticality that is rarely to’ be associated 
with disciples of the Muse; these two 
are the heroine and the hero of a little 
drama that seems like comedy, pure 
and simple, though Penelope’s brief 
period of anguish almost turns it into 
tragedy. Yes, Penelope and Laister are 
characters; they have the qualities of 
life, but the charm of that life lies in 
their simple childlikeness and almost 
irresponsible attitude. The little de- 
vice of introducing the complexities of 
the Great Bronze Vase upon which to 
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hinge the story is simple but clever, 
inasmuch as it adds to the interest and 
gives point to an otherwise uneventful 
tale. . 
Mr. Truscott evidently has a copious 
fund of fancy, and his characteristic 
of expression is pleasing to the ear. 
Sometimes we meet a lapse in sentence 
structure, a noun with modifying ad- 
jectives but no verb, yet begun with a 
capital and finished with a period. It 
is as if Mr. Truscott thought to apply 
a certain amount of poetic license to 
his prose. 


CR: 


FAME FOR A WOMAN 


There is more than surface depth to 
Mr. Cranstoun Metcalfe’s “Fame For 
a Woman.” That question, the failure 
to find a solution for which has 
wrecked many a happy home and 
broken many a once glad heart, but 
the discovery of a universal solution 
for which seems as yet afar off, lies at 
the foundation of the story. “When 
poverty comes in at the door, love flies 
out of the window” is an adage of an- 
cient standing. “When ambition 
knocks on the door of a woman’s heart, 
domestic peace leaves by a rear en- 
trance,” might be substituted as a more 
modern proverb. This is the principle 
on which Mr. Metcalfe works, taking 
it for a self-evident truth that literary 
success for the married woman is in- 
compatible with connubial happiness. 
In some cases it may be; but not in all. 
Ve could point out a dozen women of 
to-dav who are enjoying literary repu- 
tations that in nowise interfere with 
the harmonious conditions of their do- 
mesticity; we could name a goodly 
number who continue their work in 
the chosen field and at the same time 
are not one jot negligent of the com- 
fort of their husbands, of their house- 
wifely duties or of their devotion to 
the little ones that make their homes 
complete. Like many another problem, 


the result depends solely on the woman 
concerned. No matter in what lan- 
guage Mr. Metcalfe may extol the 
fundamental attributes of Mrs. Glan- 
ville’s character, we cannot fail to real- 
ize that the lady was of the impulsive, 
butterfly type. The woman who writes 
merely because she sees some one else 
writing is the kind of woman whose 
head is most easily turned by the first 
notes of triumph. Mrs. Glanville’s 
aims were not ennobling, wherefore we 
are not at all surprised by their final 
issues. 

Mr. Metcalfe has ably pictured the 
smart literary set into whose clutches 
and toils his heroine falls, but the set 
is not altogether typical. All littera- 
teurs are not Bohemians; all literature 
is not a trade, with money as the true 
and only incentive. The idea may be 
old-fashioned, but there are yet a few 
who follow the traditions of the great 
minds gone before; there are yet a few, 
we hope, who write because of a still, 
small voice within. Mr. Metcalfe 
shows us the less pleasing side, with 
which a woman of Mrs. Glanville’s 
calibre is most consistent. To him it 
may all be representative, to us it is 
representative of only a part. 

Of the way in which Mr. Metcalfe 
has written his story nothing in the 
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least deprecatory can be said. His 
is the terse, up-to-date, humorously- 
touched style of composition that never 
wearies us. His characterization is 
convincing; in the mouths of his peo- 
ple he puts clever, spicy dialogue that 


pleases and amuses thoroughly. In 
tone he is essentially English, that 
English which has the dryly-humorous 
charm that in American composition is 
conspicuously absent. 


CRires 


THE WOOING OF WISTARIA 


Onata Watanna is still her own 
dainty self in the greater part of the 
romance which is her latest work. 
“The Wooing of Wistaria” is a rather 
more pretentious story than any yet 
attempted by the clever little Japanese 
writer. Hitherto her tales have been 
mere idyls, but the present romance 
has quite an intricate plot and is un- 
usually full of incidents. The story, 
however, would seem to have been 
more continuous in its interest had 
Miss Watanna kept more strictly to 
her subject of Wistaria’s wooing. The 
first half of the book is taken up in 
the introduction of the characters and 
of their surroundings as well as in a 
description of the existing political 
conditions in Japan, conditions to 
which the chief characters are inti- 
mately related. The little story of 
Wistaria’s entrance into society, of her 
meeting with her lover and the prelim- 
inaries of Prince Mori’s courtship fol- 
low, all in Miss Watanna’s character- 


istically Japanese style, with its wealth 
of poetic fancy and its flowery ex- 
pression. This is as it should be. But. 
upon gaining the point of her heroine’s 
marriage and the Prince’s desertion, 
the author unexpectantly changes to 
an entirely different manner of writing 
which resembles much the ordinary 
style of the historical novel as penned 
by Americans. In adopting this she 
loses her own charming individuality 
and drags us rather monotonously 
through a wealth of detail and a course 
of events that for a time at least fails in 
“grasp” and only resolves itself once 
more into a pleasurable piece of read- 
ing matter when the author lapses into 
her own peculiar style. 

We have so few novelists with the 
beauty of expression that belongs to 
and is a part of Miss Watanna that 
we should feel it a keen loss should 
she fall into the conventional mode of 
writing. Her own delicate vignettes 
are what we enjoy from her pen. 


CRres 
A DREAM OF THE FUTURE 


Every age, yea, every generation, 
has its dreamers. Far back in the an- 
cient days Plato had his visions of an 
ideal republic, hundreds of years later 
Lord Bacon dreamed of Atlantis, still 
further on Thomas Moore pictured in 
his mind the fair realms of Utopia. 
Within our own time Edward Bell- 
amy has embodied his conceptions of 
an ideal state in “Looking Backward,” 
while now following close in Bellamy’s 
iootsteps comes Mr. Paul Devinne and 
his “Day of Prosperity.” As in point 
of chronology, so in point of merit, 
Mr. Devinne stands last on the list. 


His book is a wild extravaganza re- 
plete with amazing but amusing ideal- 
ity. It is based, ’tis true, on scientific 
fact, but of the possibility of its like- 
lihood we can scarcely conceive, while 
of its probability, we can only with 
greatest difficulty imagine. “If wishes 
were horses, then beggars would 
ride;” if anticipation could compel re- 
alization, then might the wild ab- 
surdities of Mr. Devinne’s book be 
brought to pass. 

The transformation of New York 
city in particular, and of the world in 
general, during the twentieth century, 
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as viewed by a hundred years’ sleeper 
in 2000, might well represent the 
transformation of black to white. As 
perfect as human mind can conceive 
is the world in 2000. 


Asphalt streets, smooth as glass, about 
one hundred and twenty feet broad, planted 
at the sides with double rows of fruit trees 
of different kinds; among the trees narrow 
flower beds embellished with vases and 
statues. Benches inviting one to repose and 
artistically decorated fountains beckoning to 

. the thirsty. In the middle of the street, at 
regular intervals, gigantic bronze figures, 
holding up large electric lamps. At the 
sides of the streets elegant, handsomely up- 
holstered electric wagons, gliding noiselessly 
past on the tracks, taking up and letting off 
passengers at the street crossings. At the 
street intersections underground crossings. 
Colossal, square, skilfully-decorated marble 
palaces, built in various styles of architec- 
ture. Each building standing apart, sur- 
rounded by fruit trees, flower beds, statues. 
benches and side-paths. 


These are only a few of the won- 
ders of that century to come. 


Mr. Devinne pictures the entire 
world as being divided into five great 
sets of states, each having a president, 
all the presidents working in complete 
harmony. There are no politics, no 
parties, no class distinctions, no race 
differences. There is no money; men 
work because it is their duty to work, 
and owing to mighty discoveries and 
manifold improvements all work is 
rendered light and easy. There are no 
murderers, no thieves, no drunkards, 
no malefactors of any description. All 
are educated, and to education is due 
the ideal state and condition of affairs. 
The author evidently believes im- 
plicitly in the power of education. But 
there is a question. Granting that 
there could be found a system of edu- 
cation that would meet every require- 
ment and every need, the practicability 
of which in its every department 
would be assured, granting that such a 
system could be found and put into 
execution, would it, could it, effect a 
consummation so desirable? 

According to Mr. Devinne, the evo- 
lution of the human race reaches its 
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zenith in 2000; but we who possess 
not his sunny optimism cannot refrain 
trom asking if he really believes that 
what has not been accomplished in 
thousands of centuries can now be ac- 
complished in one century? Even 
conceding the rapidity of present day 
invention and improvement, we can- 
not think that one hundred years from 
now will view the perfecting of every- 
thing now so imperfect. The airship 
may indeed have been brought to a 
state of real usefulness, liquid air may 
by that time be universally in use, but 
the theory of the brotherhood of man 
will hardly, unless the state be 
wrought by a miracle, be in practice 
throughout the wide world. The con- 
trast of the years nineteen hundred 
and twenty hundred is too vivid, too 
striking. 

And then, too, when the evolution 
of man shall have risen to perfection 
what shall occur? Shall humanity re- 
main through eternity in its then pres- 
ent condition? If that be the idea, 
what of the dead? Is the soul to be 
denied resurrection? Or is degener- 
ation to follow in the wake of the 
grand culmination? 

Mr. Devinne has indulged in a rare- 
ly amusing dream. Analyzed, it can- 
not be taken too seriously. As for the 
tale of the sleeper, and of his quaffing 
of the wonderful elixir, that, of course, 
is merely framework for the pictured 
visions. It is an old and well-worn 
device, that no longer wears convinc- 
ing guise. In this case, particularly, it 
fails even to interest us, for Mr. De- 
vinne has not the art of the story- 
teller. Throughout the book the style 
is amateur and inelegant, frequently 
lapsing into an almost juvenile man- 
ner. Adjectives are used profusely 
and the author’s stock of them is by 
no means inexhaustible. His resources 
seem to end with “beautiful,’” “mag- 
nificent” and “splendid.” The one re- 
deeming feature is the little love story, 
which lends a human interest and a 
touch of reality to a book that is other- 
wise beyond the pale of the real. 





Henry Demarest Lloyd 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH of 
HENRY DEMAREST LLOYD 


Henry Demarest Lloyd was born in 
New York city in 1847, where his 
mother’s family had lived for some 
generations. His father, a minister of 
the Dutch Reformed Church, was a 
descendant of Goffe, the regicide. Mr. 
Lloyd graduated at Columbia College, 
studied law and was duly admitted to 
the bar. He did not take up any legal 
practice, but went into journalism, and 
for thirteen years following 1872 was a 
hard working member of the editorial 
staff of the Chicago Tribune. In 1885 
he retired from that paper because of 
ill health, and having become known 
through magazine articles as a writer 
on economic questions, he published 
five years later “A Strike of Million- 
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aires Against Miners,” which at once 
brought him into prominence as an 
original and suggestive writer on eco- 
nomic subjects. This was followed in 
1894 by “Wealth Against Common- 
wealth.” In “Labor Co-partnership,” 
another contribution of the first im- 
portance to industrial discussion, he 
made a thorough study of the co- 
operative movement in Great Britain. 
In the preparation of his two latest 
books, “Country Without Strikes” and 
“Newest England,” Mr. Lloyd spent 
the greater part of a year in New 
Zealand and Australia, and it will 
doubtless long remain the standard 
book on the development of popular 
government in those lands. 
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Her two brothers are both 
editors; her elder sister, Ruth Hall, 
has already made a name with her sev- 


Although “Chanticleer” is the first 

book published by Violette Hall, this 

author has already attracted 

attention in the current 

magazines with society 

sketches, gentle satires and 

short stories which have gained recog- 
nition from literary sources. 

Miss Hall is the daughter of a wide- 
ly-known newspaper editor and promi- 
nent politician of Central New York. 
She has made her home since infancy 
in the village of Catskill-on-the-Hud- 
son, where she was educated at a pri- 
vate school and by a home full of 
books, and where, as she grew to wom- 
anhood, she began, naturally enough, 
to write. Miss Hall is of a literary 


family. 


eral historical romances. Using the 
quiet old town as a workshop, where 
most of her composition is done, Miss 
Hall spends much time in New York, 
and is well known in literary circles 
there. 


Miles Sandys, author of “Michael 
Carmichael,” was born in one of the 
river counties of North Mis- 
souri, not very far from the 
western border of the State. 
His parents came to Mis- 
souri in 1848—or about that time. On 
his father’s side he is of Scotch-Irish 
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Sandys 
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descent. His great-grandfather saw 
some service in the war for independ- 
ence—had command of some sort at 
the Battle of King’s Mountain. On 
his mother’s side he is descended from 
French Huguenots who settled in 
South Carolina in colonial days. Mr. 
Sandys lived on his father’s farm until 
he was nineteen years old, receiving 
such education as the public school af- 
forded. At the age of nineteen he en- 
tered a small college in that part of the 
State—a college which no longer ex- 
ists. Afterward he entered a law of- 


fice as a student, and was admitted to 
practice at the age of twenty-one years. 
He has had a varied experience as 
lawyer, country editor and preacher— 
which last calling he has followed for 
about twelve years. 
of middle age. 


He is now a man 
ux HK ok 


Ellery P. Ingham was born in Brad- 
ford county, Pennsylvania, December 
22, 1856. He is descended 
from an old Pennsylvania 
family, the Inghams having 
settled at Ingham’s Springs, 
in Bucks county, Pa. Mr. Ingham’s 
father, Thomas J. Ingham, was for 
many years President Judge of the 
Forty-fourth Judicial District of Penn- 
sylvania. Mr. Ingham was educated 
in the common schools, the Susque- 
hanna Collegiate Institute and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1877 at La Porte, 
Pa., and practiced his profession until 
1889, when he was appointed Special 
Deputy Collector of the Port of Phila- 
delphia. In 1892 he resigned this of- 
fice and was appointed United States 
Attorney for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania, holding this position un- 
til 1896, when he began the practice of 
his profession in Philadelphia. 

In 1899 his partner was arrested on 
a charge of attempting to bribe a gov- 
ernment officer to withhold a prosecu- 
tion against Kendig and Jacobs, of 
Lancaster, Pa., who were engaged in 
counterfeiting cigar stamps. Mr. Ing- 
ham was implicated on the testimony 
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Ingham 
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of Kendig. The case was tried in Oc- 
tober, 1899, and resulted in the con- 
viction of both defendants on the testi- 
mony of the counterfeiters and detec- 
tive and against their assertion of in- 
nocence. ‘They were sentenced to two 
years and six months’ imprisonment. 
At the time of his arrest, and at all 
times thereafter, Mr. Ingham asserted 
his innocence and that he was the vic- 
tim of a conspiracy. “At the Point of 
the Sword” was written while he was 
in confinement as a matter of amuse- 
ment. 


George Louis Becke, author of 
“Breachly-Black Sheep,” was born in 
1848 in New South Wales 
George at the little-known town of 
Louis Becke Port Macquarie. He is an 
Englishman by descent, and 
lived the often exciting life of a trader 
and supercargo throughout the South 
Sea Islands from 1870 to 1893. He 
began to write regularly in 1894. His 
first encouragement as a writer came 
from the late Lord Pembroke, “whose 
kindly interest in my literary work,” 
he says, “I shall always remember with 
gratitude. He said to me that he 
would gladly write a preface to my 
earliest stories, which I had sent him 
to read, and urged me to write more 
of them. I threw up my trenching 
and scrubbing and went at story-writ- 
ing for a living. Lord Pembroke once 
said, ‘I am afraid that those who get 
the Island fever never lose it.’ I be- 
lieve him, and some day I am going 
back to Samoa, where my daughter is, 
and paddle around there in a canoe. 
But I am not going to give up writing 
books.” 

Mr. Becke is the author of “By Reef 
and Palm,” and “His Native Wife;” 
“The Ebbing of the Tide;” “Rodman, 
the Boat-Steerer ;” “Ridan, the Devil,” 
“The Tapu of Banderah,” and ‘Yorke, 
the Adventurer.” He is an ardent 
fisherman and sportsman, a student 
of ethnology, and a member of the 
National Liberal Club of England. 
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Theodore Burt Sayre, author of 
“Tom Moore,” is one of the most 
promising of the younger 
American writers. His 
father, who is a successful 
druggist in New York, had 
him educated to conduct his business, 
and young Mr. Sayre holds all the di- 
plomas that can be obtained in New 
York State as a chemist, though it is 
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T. B. SAYRE 


sometime since he has availed himself 
of the privileges thus granted him. 
Mr. Sayre began writing plays when 
he was only fourteen years old, and 
has been at it continuously ever since. 
After six years of consistent non-suc- 
cess, while still working in his father’s 
store, he wrote an ambitious drama, 
entitled “Lord Byron,” founded on the 
life of the poet, whch he forwarded 
to Charles Frohman. The latter never 
produced the play, but he was so much 
impressed by it that he sent for young 
Sayre and engaged him as his play- 
reader, a position which he still holds. 
Since then Mr. Sayre has written 
several plays, which were produced on 
the road, and finally a book entitled, 
“Two Summer Girls and [.” This was 
not advertised extensively, but sold 
well and ran through several editions. 
Another book by Mr. Sayre, “The Son 
of Carlevcroft,” was published two 


years ago. This also was well re- 
ceived by the press. 

His greatest success as a playwright 
was last winter, when “Tom Moore,” 
on which this present novel was 
founded, was produced at the Herald 
Square Theatre, with Andrew Mack 
in the title rdle. The latter’s man- 
agers had made up their minds to make 
a Broadway star of Mr. Mack, and 
Mr. Sayre was engaged to write the 
play. It was instantly successful and 
was played to crowded houses at the 
Herald Square Theatre for two or 
three months and throughout the coun- 
try for the rest of the season. It is 
still the principal play in Mr. Mack’s 
repertoire. 

Mr. Sayre is now at work on an- 
other play for Mr. Mack, which, in all 
probability, will be turned into a novel. 

Mr. Sayre agreed with his publish- 
ers to turn in the MS. of “Tom Moore” 
on’a certain day in January, 1902. On 
the afternoon of that day he telephoned 
them that it was ready and he would 
bring it to their office if convenient. 
He is prompt and methodical in all his 
business matters, unlike most authors. 

Xk * * 

Dimitri Merejkowski is perhaps the 

most interesting of the younger Rus- 

sian novelists, the only 
Dimitri writer that promisestocarry 
Merejkowski on the work of Tolstoi, Tur- 

geniev and Dostoievski. His 
books, which are already numerous, 
are animated by a single master-idea, 
the Pagano-Christian dualism of our 
human nature. What specially inter- 
ests him in the vast spectacle of human 
affairs is the everlasting contest be- 
tween the idea of a God-Man and the 
idea of a Man-God; that is to say, be- 
tween the conception of a God incar- 
nate for a while (as in Christ) and the 
conception of Man as himself God— 
gradually involving higher types of 
splendid and ruling character which 
draw after them the generations. 

Before writing his historical trilogy 
Merejkowski traveled through Asia 
Minor and Greece, visited Constanti- 
nople and Syria, and gathered every- 
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where living impressions to serve 
his art and his thought. He was 
besides admirably prepared to han- 
dle the subject which had at- 
tracted him from youth. A delicate 
Hellenist, his first appearance in lit- 
erary life was as a harmonious trans- 
lator of Aeschylus and Sophocles. 
Later Gnostics, the Father of the East- 
ern Church, the Greek Sophists (who 
represented the last throes of expiring 
Paganism and already dreamed of re- 
viving it), were the young poet’s ob- 
jects of study. Thus was born the ro- 
mance of “The Death of the Gods,” 
which he has continued later in “The 
Resurrection of the Gods” (of which 
Leonardo da Vinci is the hero), and 
completed by “The Anti-Christ,” por- 
traying the savage figure of Peter the 
Great, the creator (despite all natural 
obstacles) of St. Petersburg and of 
modern Russia. 
Herbert Trench. 
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No man of this age has done so 
much to please a great contingent of 
readers as Opie Read. He 
has not only written novels, 
but has built many success- 
ful plays. His stort stories 
that are so numerous that he could 
not recall them himself, have been 
translated into all the tongues of Eu- 
rope. 

Read started out in life from within 
an environment that had no sort of 
idea as to what was in the boy. He 
was born in Nashville, Tenn., in De- 
cember, 1852; became a printer’s ap- 
prentice as soon as he was old enough 
and then went out in to the world with 
a clean shirt and a dictionary in a car- 
pet bag. He had received the educa- 
tion of country schools and a provin- 
cial college that is now extinct. With 
his love of knowledge and fire of 
genius he burned his way to the cen- 
ter of the world of literature. He 
could write a history of all literature, 
for he has read into the depths of the 
mighty mass, but he prefers to enter- 
tain, and he has made a wondrous suc- 
cess of it, the most difficult of things 


Opie 
Read 


to do, when we consider his audience 
is not one to admire buffoonery. 

He is great among his intimates and 
is always surrounded by the most ap- 
preciative of companions of his own 
ilk, when not in retirement for work 
or with his interesting family. His 
latest work, “The Starbucks,” has just 
been published. 

William Lightfoot Visscher. 
* * * 


Paul Devinne, author of “The Day 
of Prosperity,” was born in 1867 at 
Pressburg, Austria~-Hun- 
gary, and taken by his par- 
ents to Vienna when two 
years old. At the age of 
sixteen he entered a wholesale dry 
goods house, becoming a bookkeeper. 
At twenty-two years of age he started 
on a tour of Europe, visiting the chief 
countries, continually studying the 
present and possible conditions of the 
people. After seeing the Paris Ex- 
position he came to the United States 
in time for the Chicago World’s Fair, 
visited the larger cities, living for the 
most part in Chicago, New York and 
Philadelphia. During this time he 
acted on the stage and wrote for news- 
papers. The result of this international 
investigation is his book of hopeful an- 
ticipations for humanity, “The Day of 
Prosperity.” The author has a sequel 
to this book now under way. 


Paul 
Devinne 


Mrs. Mary J. Holmes is a native of 
Brookfield, Mass., and the scene of 
many of her books is laid in 
New England. She is said 
to have been a very pre- 
cocious child, attending 
school when only four years old, 
studying grammar at six, teaching 
school ‘at thirteen and publishing her 
first article at fifteen. The germs of 
fiction which have made her so fa- 
mous were manifested at a very early 
age, and one of her school friends tells 
this story of her: Seated under an 
apple tree with other little girls who 
were telling what they ment to do in 
the future, she startled them by say- 
ing she should write a book, and when 
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they scoffed at her she persisted. “I 
shall write it and you will read it, too.” 

The book, “Tempest and Sunshine,” 
was written, and many besides the lit- 
tle girls under the apple tree have read 
it and attested to its worth. 

For a short time after her marriage 
with Daniel Holmes, Esq., a promi- 
nent lawyer of western New York, she 
lived in Kentucky, where she became 
familiar with Southern life and negro 
character, which she has introduced in- 
to several of her stories, and into none 
more effectually than into “The 
Cromptons,” her last book, which 
opens in Florida, and evinces all the 
vigor which characterized her earlier 
works. 

Her home is in Brockport, near Ro- 
chester, N. Y., where, when at home, 
she is always busy at work, for, not- 
withstanding that she has been so long 
before the public, she has. more appli- 
cations for stories than she can fill. 
The sale of all her books, now thirty- 
two volumes, keeps steadily on, thus 
proving their intrinsic worth, and “The 


Cromptons,” just issued, will be found 
in merit fully equal to the best of them. 

Elizabeth Higgins, the author of 
“Out of the West,” was born twenty- 
eight years ago at Colum- 
bus, Platte county, Nebras- 
ka. Most of her life has 
been spent on the plains of 
Nebraska, and only for the last three 
years has she been a resident of the na- 
tional capital. Her father, Judge Hig- 
gins, was called to the bench, and was 
a man of influence in the Democratic 
party. She is an alumnus of St. 
Xavier’s Convent, in Ottawa, Illinois. 
She taught for some time in a country 
school near Columbus, but deserted 
that to follow her strong literary bent, 
and gradually found her way into the 
Omaha papers. But she did not take 
kindly to newspaper work, and soon 
turned her back on journalism for the 
more congenial pursuit of writing fic- 
tion. Finally she finished her first 
novel, “Out of the West,’ which has 
just been published. 


Elizabeth 
Higgins 


SSE 
WISE and WITTY SAYINGS 


FROM NEW &@OCOE S$ 


There is something in the mortal composition of every man which is beyond 
mortality, something which clamors to be heard, and seen, and proved. We 
may call it conscience, intellect, spirit or soul, and attribute its existence to 
God, as a spark of the Divine Essence, but whatever it is, it is in every one 
one of us; and there comes a moment in life when it must flame out, or be 
quenched forever. ‘* Temporal Power.’’ 


So long as we know poverty under its assumed name of content, it is a 
kindly friend; once known, however, as the world knows it, it no longer 
shows its friendly face. Ai the Point of the Sword. 


Good is not aggressive. 
selves upon us. 


It is the bad and hateful things that force them- 
The Day of Prosperity. 
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The saddest songs are the sweetest echoes of the heart. Conscience and 
memory enshrine them. Brickbats and Bouquets. 


People whose lives are anything but a joke are usually content with the 
smallest jests. The Vultures. 


There is nothing like independence. Like marriage, it usually begins 
with a declaration and ends with a fight. Tom Moore. 


To every soul that loves for the first time, the vision of the Lost Paradise 
is granted ; to every man and woman who know and feel the truth of the 
divine passion is vouchsafed a flashing gleam of glory from that Heaven that 
gives them to one another. ‘** Temporal Power.’’ 


Education, rightly directed, is an art; ill-directed, is a crime. 
The Day of Prosperity. 


Shakespeare is a quenchless candle, throwing eternal light across the 
mountain tops of civilization. Brickbats and Bouquets. 


Wise men cease persuading the moment they have gained consent. 
The Vultures. 


The smaller the woman’s mouth, the greater the temptation. 
Tom Moore. 


Love which will help a man to rise from small beginnings to great ends 
will last when those ends are attained, whereas the love which, from force of 
circumstances, cannot help a man to attain to higher place must seek some 
other outlet for its energy. Fame for a Woman. 


A man’s biography is written on his face. The Last of the Quills. 


Money buys things, and love wins things ; power takes things. 
Fame for a Woman. 


Idle thoughts and idle weeds grow apace, and the soil whereon they 
flourish may even think them beautiful, while to all the rest of the world they 
are no more than eyesores, crying aloud for annihilation, before the whole 
garden is destroyed. The Poet and Penelope. 


A woman is like unto a volcano, which, even when inactive, is palpitating 
to spit forth its fire, and which, when it does vents its fury, bursts the bounds 
of its late enforced suppression. The Wooing of Wistaria. 


All who dream must some time wake, and all who drift must some day 
run ashore, if not go under. The Ship of Dreams. 
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1. Frep H. ALLEN, NEw HAmMpsuire, 1845. 
Glimpses of Parisian Art—Modern Ger- 
man Masters—Famous Paintings. 


2. JosepH Ritson, ENGLAND, 1753. 
Ancient Songs—Scottish Songs—Robin 
Hood. 


3. JEANNETTE L. GipER, NEw York, 1849. 
Taken by Siege—Autobiography of a 
Tomboy. 


4. ~~ eed S. Morris, PHILADELPHIA, 
1856. 
Tales From Ten Poets—In the Yule Log 
Glow—Madonna and Other Poems. 


5. Sir J. G. Witkinson, ENGLAND, 1797. 
Manners and Customs of the Ancient 

Egyptians—Modern Egypt and Thebes— 

Popular Account of the Ancient Egyptians. 


6. Marcaret H. Bares, Onto, 1844. 
Jasper Fairfax—Manitou—The Chamber 
Over the Gate. 


7. Myron EE.LLs, WASHINGTON, 1843. 
Ten Years at Skokomish—Father Eells— 
ened of Indian Missions on the Pacific 
oast. 


8. ANDRE THEURIET, SIEUR-ET-OISE, 1833. 
Mademoiselle Guigon—Raymonde Tante 
Aurelie. 


9. Wi1aAM L. ALDEN, MASSACHUSETTS, 
1837. 
New Robinson Crusoe—Shooting Stars— 
A Lost Soul. 


10. GeorGE P. Morris, PHILADELPHIA, 1802. 
Briarcliff—Woodman, Spare That Tree— 
My Mother’s Bible. 


11. SAMUEL CLARKE, NorwicH, 1675. 
Discourse Concerning the Being and At- 
tributes of God. 


12. HucH Miter, Cromarty, 1802. 

The Old Red Sandstone—The Footprints 
of the Creator—My Schools and School- 
masters. 


13. WiLLIAM MorHERWELL, GLAScow, 1797. 
Harp of Renfrewshire—Poems, Narrative 
and Lyrical—Jeanie Morison. 


14. Ertk J. STAGNELIUS, SWEDEN, 1793. 
Wladimir the Great—The Lilies of 
Sharon—The Martyrs. 


15. VERGIL, CISALPINE GAUL, 70 B. C. 
Eclogues—Georgics—Aeneid. 

16. Russet, Sturcis, MARYLAND, 1836. 
European Architecture—Annotated Bib- 

liography of Fine Art—Manual of Jarves 

Collection of Early Italian Pictures. 
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17. Sir JoHN Bowrinc, ENGLAND, 1792. 
Kingdom of Siam and Its People—Visit 
to the Philippine Islands. 





18. FrepErRIc Harrison, Lonpon, 183f. 
Meaning of History—Social Statics— 
Oliver Cromwell. 


19. WinntaM C. WILKINSON, VERMONT, 


1833. 
The Dance of Modern Society—The Epic 
of Saul—Webster. 


20. Wiiu1AM R. Biss, —, 1825. 
Quaint Nantucket—Colonial Times on 
Buzzard’s Bay—Paradise in the Pacific. 


21. JULIAN Sturcis, Massacuuserts, 1848. 
John-a-Dreams—Thraldom—After Twen- 
ty Years. 
22. James W. Bue , ILurnots, 1849. 
Exile Life in Siberia—Library of Ameri- 
can History—The Great Operas. 


23. ORVILLE J. Victor, Onto, 1827. 

History of the Southern Rebellion—Inci- 
dents and Anecdotes of the War—History 
of American Conspiracies. 


24. Barton W. Everman, Iowa, 1853. 
Animal Anaylsis—Studies of the Pacific 
Coast Salmon—The Fishes of North and 


‘Middle America. 


25. GRANVILLE W. Barr, Onto, 1860. 
The Woman Who Hesitated—Shacklett 
—In the Last Ditch. 


26. Lucien M. Unperwoop, New York, 
1853. 
Our Native Ferns and How to Study 
Them—Our Native Ferns and Their Allies 
—Mould, Mildews and Mushrooms. 


27. Letitia K. VANNAH, MAINE, 1855. 
Verses—From Heart to Heart. 


28. CHarLes E. Tayior, VircrniA, 1842. 
Gilbert Stone—How Far a State May 
Educate—The Story of Yates. 


29. Dora R. Goopate, MASSACHUSETTS, 1866. 
Apple Blossoms—In Berkshire With the 
Wild Flowers—All Round the Year. 


30. CHRISTOPHER WorpswortH, ENGLAND, 
1807. , 

Athens and Attica—Theophilus Angli- 

canus—Memoirs of William Wordsworth. 


31. NicHoLas SENN, SWITZERLAND, 1844. 
Experimental Surgery—Practical Surgery 

—Four Months Among the Surgeons of 

Europe. 
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Book News 


LATEST ANNOUNCEMENTS of 
FORTHCOMING BOOKS 


“The Two Vanrevels,” by Booth 
Tarkington, is announced for early 
publication. It is a story of Indiana, 
and a romance of our forefathers’s 
times by the author of “Monsieur 
Beaucaire.” It is as stirring and 
wholesome as the former, and as deft 
in execution, as witty, as true to the 
aspect and spirit of the life it re-creates 
as the latter. The author is more fer- 
tile in invention than ever before. Mr. 
Tarkington knows how to enlist our 
sympathies, not only in his heroes and 
heroines, but even in the scamps, whom 
it is his kindly wish that we should 
rather laugh at with him than abhor. 


“Dante and His Time,” by Karl Fe- 
dern, is a book by a prominent Dante 
scholar. The aim of the work is to 
give a picture of Dante in his proper 
historical milien—to show him in the 
Florence of the fourteenth century as 
a figure in the political, literary and 
social life of his times. 


In “Thoroughbreds” Mr. Fraser re- 
turns to his old field of the turf and the 


racing horse. On this moving back- 
ground of strife and victory and de- 
feat there plays a love story, charm- 
ingly simple and innocent and pure, 
seemingly the more pure and sweet for 
the roaring, fighting life amid which it 
develops. A turn of fortune makes it 
necessary that the heroine race her 
father’s string of horses. The exciting 
incidents that arise from this and the 
trials and complications through which 
the love of the heroine passes unweak- 
ened, go to make up a story of un- 
usual strength and interest. 


In “Tower or Throne,” by Harriet 
T. Comstock, the story of the youth- 
ful years of Elizabeth is told with un- 
usual grace: and the writer has given 
a portrait of the great queen’s girl- 
hood which is picturesque and enchant- 


ing, vivid and brilliant, and full of 
dramatic strength. The story begins 
with the court life of Henry VIII. and 
Anne Boleyn, and ends with the death 
of Mary and the accession of Elizabeth 
to the throne. 


“The Shadow of the Czar,” by John 
R. Carling, will be issued at an early 
date. The scene of this story of ad- 
venture is first in Dalmatia, and after- 
wards at Slavowitz, the picturesque 
capita! of the old Polish principality of 
Czernova. The romance deals with the 
claim of the Princess Barbara to the 
throne, and the conspiracy of the Duke 
of Bora, aided by Russia, to dispossess 
her of it. 

In “The Life of James Madison,” 
by Gaillard Hunt, the author makes a 
fitting beginning for this most impor- 
tant enterprise: a true history of the 
United States told through the lives 
of its greatest men. Throughout this 
narrative the reader is kept informed 
of the important events and larger ten- 
dencies, so that he sees the man in his 
true relation to his time, and under- 
stands the time better for the personal 
insight gained. 


“Tangled Up in Beulah Land,” by 
J. P. Mowbray, shows the most acute 
sense of human character along with 
a feeling for Nature which permeates 
the whole tale like a breath of spring 
itself. Full of interest and humor, the 
plot unfolds itself naturally and in- 
evitably to a thoroughly unforseen and 
unforgettable climax. 


Alexander Black, favorably known 
as an artist and illustrator, has done 
by far his best work in this connection 
in a novel of New York political and 
artist and social life, entitled “Richard 
Gordon.” It has a cleverly concealed 
denouement and many vivid pictures 
of men and women. 
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“The Tragedy of Martinique,” by 
Professor Angelo Heilprin, is a com- 
prehensive account of the eruption of 
Mont Pelee and the destruction of 
St. Pierre, from observations and per- 
sonal investigation made by this re- 
nowned scientist, and is a close and 
authoritative study of the conditions 
anticipating, attending and following 
volcanic disturbances and of the phen- 
omena of like convulsions. 


“Stories of Authors’ Loves,” by 
Clara E. Laughlin, are two volumes of 
the romances of the most widely- 
known American, English and Euro- 
pean authors.. The volumes have the 
value of being a chronicle of fact, but 
hold all the charm of a novel. 


“The Modern Conjurer,” by C. 
Lang Neil, is an illustrated volume 
upon the new magic, explaining both 
by text and drawings the most enter- 
taining tricks of such masters of con- 
juring as Maskelyne, Trewey, Bert- 
ram, Patrice, Kennard and others. The 
four hundred illustrations are from 
photographs of actual tricks. 


“Confessions of a Wife,” by Mary 
Adams, is described by the critic of the 
Chicago Herald-Record as a story 
dealing with the subject of marriage, 
and the first chapter describes how a 
wild and reluctant girl is captured by 
love and a man against her will. It is 
told in the form of a diary and letters, 
but it is done with such sly humor and 
admirable literary reticence that it cap- 
tures the reader as insensibly and com- 
pletely as Marna was captured by the 
unreasonable man. 

“Historic Houses of New Jersey,” 
by W. Jay Mills, is the story of the 
old dwellings which have played im- 
portant parts in the history of a State 
peculiarly rich in colonial and revolu- 
tionary souvenirs. The illustrations, 
twenty in number, are photogravures 
reproduced from original drawings by 
John Rae, and from old pictures and 
photographs. 

“The Inevitable,” by Philip V. 
Mighels, will soon be published. The 
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hero of Mr. Mighel’s book is an in- 
teresting and good-looking young fel- 
low of twenty-four years, whose par- 
entage is shrouded in mystery. His 
love story has the fascination of un- 
certainty from the beginning, and the 
hero’s discovery of who he is and of 
his sister’s identity are the most dra- 
matic chapters in a dramatic novel. 


“The Biography of a Prairie Girl,” 
by Eleanor Gates Tully, describes the 
life of a little girl in the Northwest 
twenty-five years ago. It is full of 
color and adventure and written in a 
quiet, systematic way true to child na- 
ture. 


“The East of To-day and To-mor- 
row,” by Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, 
is the result of Bishop Potter’s visit to 
Japan, China, India, the Hawaiian Isl- 
ands and the Philippines. As he deals 
with the religion, tradition, class preju- 
dice, method of living, politics and be- 
ginning of development in these two 
countries, so has he also treated Japan, 
India and the Hawaiian Islands. The 


- chapters are straightforward, concise, 


and full of prophecy, as well as of 
comparisons relative to the material to 
work upon and the work done by civil- 
ized and conquering nations in the 
respective countries. 


“The Life of William Ewart Glad- 
stone,” by the Right Hon. John Mor- 
ley, M. P., will be issued early this fall. 
In English public life few men were 
so intimately associated with Mr. 
Gladstone as John Morley. He has 
been closely allied with him in politics 
and public affairs practically through- 
out the whole of his active life. Mr. 
Morley has the advantage of being the 
literary executor for Mr. Gladstone, 
and of being in possession of all of his 
private papers and documents, as well 
as having at his disposal all possible 
public documents which are to be ob- 
tained through his recent connection 
with the English government. 


In‘“‘A Joyous Journey Round Riigen,” 
by the author of “Elizabeth and Her 
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German Garden,” we have another of 
those humorous and human stories by 
this anonymous author. It is full of 
the liveliest episode centering around 
the strange adventures of a phaeton. 
Such a subject in the hands of this 
witty woman leads one to expect a vol- 
ume which will not be behind her first 
and most famous book in its appeal to 
cultivated readers. The author has a 
style which happily combines whole- 
some sentiment with quiet and taking 
humor—a humor tinged at times with 
a very gentle cynicism. She is also a 
born lover of bird and flowers, with 
a happy faculty of losing herself in a 
resh out-of-door atmosphere. 


“A Waif of the Plains,” by Frederic 
Remington, is the story of a child kid- 
napped when very young by Indians 
and brought up in the Indian camp. 
A graphic piece of work as striking 
indeed as Mr. Remington’s own draw- 
ings. The book will therefore be 
dowbly interesting, written as it is and 
illustrated by the same master hand. 
Mr. Remington’s style is virile, and he 
tells his story with dash and go, and at 
the same time with a keenness of in- 
terest that has come of long intimacy 
with life on the Western plains. 


“The Revenge of Adnah,” by J. 
Breckenridge Ellis, is a skilfully drawn 
picture of certain aspects of affairs in 
Palestine during our Lord’s ministry. 
Many well-known characters are ei- 
fectively introduced. While a love 
story is the fictional binding thread of 
the historical events, the real message 
of the book focuses on the effect of 
Christ’s presence and teachings on the 
life of the hero. 


“Spain and Her People,” by Jere- 
miah Zimmerman, will appear at an 


early date. Mr. Zimmerman made an 
extended tour through the Spanish 
peninsula a few years ago and the 
present volume is the result of that 
sojourn. In it he tells of much that 
he saw and heard in that strange, old- 
time country ; of the quaint towns, with 
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their castles and fortresses; of the 
country districts, with their magnifi- 
cent scenery and picturesque peasant 
population ; of the habits and customs 
of this antiquated people, with bits of 
their history and some of their weird 
legends and romantic folk-lore. 


“Paul Kelver,” by Jerome K. Jer- 
ome, is Mr. Jerome’s first long novel, 
and in it he has branched out in an 
entirely new field. He has written an 
autobiographical novel of great inter- 
est. It naturally begins with the child 
life of the hero, a shy, sensitive lad, 
setting forth his thoughts, his troubles 
—religious and _ educational — his 
school life, and all that goes to the 
making of the man. The scene then 
changes from the country to London, 
and we witness the struggles of the 
lonely youth in a great city—his at- 
tempts at authorship, his experience in 
business, on the stage, as a school- 
master, in journalism—and sympathize 
with him in his love affairs, and re- 
joice in his final success. 


“Famous Families of New York” 
are papers originally prepared for the 
New York Evening Post. The text 
has been carefully revised under the 
instructions of the present representa- 
tives of the families concerned, and 
with the courteous co-operation of cer- 
tain members of those families, who 
have given their personal labor to the 
task. 


“The Mystery of Murray Daven- 
port,” by Robert Neilson Stephens, 
will be published immediately. This 
novel is a new departure for Mr. Ste- 
phens, and his greatest effort as well. 
Turning from past days and distant 
scenes, the themes of his previous suc- 
cesses, he has taken up American life 
of modern days for his serious choice 
as a field for romance. 


“Flowers of the Dust,” by John Ox- 
enheim, will be published this month. 
While the author does not class his 
latest work among the historical nov- 
els, the principal scenes are laid in and 
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about Paris during the period of 1866 
to ’71 and many of the incidents of the 
Franco-Prussian war are interwoven 
in the pages of this romance. The 
characters are well drawn, and together 
with the excellent descriptions of life 
in both armies and the grand work 
done by “Mr. Smartte,” the quaint 
American, and his associates, combine 
to make a story well worth reading. 


An interesting historical volume will 
be published immediately under the 
title, “Eglee, a Girl of the People.” 
The book draws a strong portrait of 
one of the least known but picturesque 
characters of the French Revolution. 
Eglee, the heroine, born in the slums 
of Paris in the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century, was conspicuous in her 
strange but intense devotion and ad- 
miration for Marie Antoinette; which 
became a fixed idea with Eglee, and 
unable to restrain herself shouted, 
“Vive la Reine” in the streets of Paris 
and on the steps of the Guillotine. Her 
history is replete with all the tragic 
situations and scenes attending the 
French Revolution. 


“Avery,” by Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, is the story of man and wife, 
of a beautiful love, of a passing act of 
neglect and its tremendous conse- 
quences, and of a physician’s almost 
superhuman skill and heroism. All 
Marshall Avery asked for was another 
chance. Few men ever suffer so rude 
an awakening as was his, yet the unex- 
pected outcome of it all is stimulating 
and satisfying. 


“The Story of the Trapper” is by A. 
C. Laut. Miss Laut, who has fol- 
lowed the pathways of the Hudson 
Bay Company and has become familiar 
by study and by experience with the 
life of the North, has also traced the 
career of the trapper who started at 
St. Louis or Fort Independence and 
crossed the plains to the mountains, 
the trapper of the South, the French 
trapper who descended from the 
North, and the other American, 
Scotch, English, French and half-breed 
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types who ventured into the most dis- 
tant parts of the wilderness in search 
of the pelt which laid the foundation of 
so many fortunes, including that of the 
Astor family in New York. Her book 
affords a graphic view of the little- 
known phase of our early history, and 
the adventurous flavor of this outdoor 
tale gives it all the zest of a romance. 


Frank T. Bullen, in “A Whale- 
man’s Wife,” has here written his first 
actual novel. The South Sea whaling 
fishery of New England is his theme, 
and new pictures of that industry are 
presented. A love story beginning in 
Vermont is the thread on which are 
hung many stirring incidents. 


“Under Calvin’s Spell,” by Deborah 
Alcock, is an historical novel of the 
time of Calvin and the Huguenots, the 
scene centering in Geneva but shifting 
at times into Savoy and France. As 
a story the plot is vigorous with action, 
suspense, surprise and critical situa- 
tions. As history, it vividly portrays 
the social, political and religious con- 


- ditions of the time with the factional 


dissensions, the indifference of the non- 
religious, the heroic devotion of the 
Protestants and their toleration of the 
Catholics. 


“The Red Box Clew,” by J. Breck- 
enridge Ellis, is a bright, strong story 
having for its leading purpose the 
showing of the ill-effects of the read- 
ing of poor literature. The end is ac- 
complished, however, in the most 
pleasing of manners, for while im- 
pressed through the medium of a story 
neither moral nor story suffers and the 
result is instructive, helpful and enter- 
taining. 


“Penruddock of the White Lambs,” 
by Samuel H. Church, is an exciting 
romance by the author of “John Mar- 
maduke.” The hero is Colonel Pen- 
ruddock, a Royalist, formerly Colonel 
of the “White Lambs,” the Duke of 
Newcastle’s famous regiment which 
Cromwell cut to pieces at Marston 
Moor. 
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“The Mishaps of An Automobilist,” 
by De Witt C. Falls, has twelve full- 
page plates in colors showing the com- 
ical accidents that often happen to the 
automobilist and laughable incidents 
connected with them. They are ac- 
companied and explained by humorous 
verses. There are also twelve little 
pictures, sequels to the larger ones, 
showing the amusing results of the 
accidents. 


“Memories of a Hundred Years,” 
by Edward Everett Hale, embraces 
practically the whole of the nineteenth 
century. One gets a graphic idea of 
the scope of his life’s work when one 
realizes that his book opens with John 
Adams and closes with President 
Roosevelt. There is a particularly in- 
teresting chapter on Boston in 1808 
among many others equally entertain- 
ing. 

“Bayard’s Courier,” by B. K. Ben- 
son, will be published immediately. 
Adventure, mystery, incident in war 
and in love, are blended with the events 
of the early sixties, the whole develop- 
ing into a situation as novel in fiction 
as it is entertaining. The action of 
the story keeps pace with the move- 
ments of the cavalry of Virginia, from 
Bull Run to the opening of the Gettys- 
burg campaign, the story illustrating 
the experience of a man in the ranks, 
while there develops throughout a love 
story, which culminates towards the 
end of the book. 


In “Quebec: The Place and the Peo- 
ple,” Sir Gilbert Parker has told sym- 
pathetically the story from the earliest 
times to the present day of his chosen 
city. It is a picturesque chronicle, and 
even the too brief sojourn of the 
American in that most individual of 
Canadian cities, enlightens him as to 
the effective spell it casts on all who 
have lived within its curious limits. 
Dramatically effective are many of the 
episodes in the city’s history, its found- 
ing, its struggles and its intimate con- 
nection with the most stirring period 
in the history of the continent, have 
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enabled the author to present a very 
delightful piece of work. 


“The Taskmasters,” by George K. 
Turner, pictures a New England that 
has never appeared in literature before, 
and which is, after all, the typical and 
dominating New England of modern 
times. In the great manufacturer, rul- 
ing like a feudal baron his town-full 
of employees and dictating the poli- 
cies of our national government, Mr. 
Turner finds a figure significant, pic- 
turesque and singularly unknown to 
art. He sets before us the whole work- 
ings of this world made up of ruler 
and retainers, and he knows one side 
as well as the other; he knows the in- 
timate passions of the heart, and the 
innermost tricks of political coercion 
as well. 


In “Mutual Aid, a Factor in Evolu- 
tion,” Prince Kropotkin shows that 
among animals, savages, barbarians 
and modern races there is another side 
to the question, suggested by Darwin, 
but not so fully worked out by him. 
He explains by many examples the 
large extent to which mutual aid re- 
places competition. The book puts 
forth a view of the natural world 
which will be extremely novel to a 
great many political theorists and ex- 
tremely agreeable to very many who 
have been revolted by the apparent 
harshness of the Darwinian political 
theorists. 


In the story of “Red-Head” Mr. 
Lloyd has drawn a true picture of the 
feud as it still exists in Kentucky. 
“Red-Head,” it will be remembered, 
was a character from Mr. Lloyd’s 
“Stringtown on the Pike,” but this 
story, while it touches upon the char- 
acters in that one, is practically new. 
It has been beautifully illustrated as a 
Christmas book by Reginald Birch, 
every page containing decorations in 
color, and is, in addition, embellished 
with numerous full-page illustrations. 


“A Dornfield Summer,” by Mary M. 
Haley, is an entertaining story, in 
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which the girls are real characters. 
The heroine, Gertrude Gleason, with 
her enthusiasms and mistakes, is very 
winning. “Dornfield” is a small Amer- 
ican country town, and the summer 
there is full of picnics and excursions 
of all kinds. The story has a great 
deal of fun, is brimming over with 
humor, yet the ideals are high, and 
there is much sensible advice in its 
pages for young boarding-school girls. 


“Hope Loring,” by Lilian Bell, will 
be issued this month. The character 
of the heroine, Hope Loring, will im- 
press the reader by its strength and 
consistency. Wilful, but womanly, 
she refuses to model her life or con- 
duct after the conventionalities of so- 
ciety with their necessary hypocrisies 
and deceptions, but chooses for her 
standard the great principles of truth 
and simplicity. The love theme is well 
developed, and the minor characters 
and episodes are drawn with convinc- 
ing ability. 


In “James the Sixth and the Gowrie 
Mystery,” Andrew Lang tries to throw 
new light, from contemporary manu- 
scripts, hitherto unpublished, on the 
unsolved problem of the “Gowrie Con- 
spiracy” (1600) and on its sequel in 
the affair of Logan of Restalrig in 
1608-1609. One factor in the prob- 
lem is definitely settled, and the au- 
thor trusts that he has demonstrated 
the innocence of the king. 


“Racer of Illinois,” by Henry Som- 
erviile, transfers the activities of Jack 
Racer to a larger and more import- 
ant field than the little prairie town of 
the earlier work. With the courage of 
ignorance and the buoyance of youth 
Jack ranges himself against a big rail- 
road corporation, choosing the state 
senate as a suitable arena. There he 
learns much about the devious paths 
of legislation and the intricate working 
of legislative machinery, that even so 
astute a young man had not sus- 
pected. These influences, however, he 
meets with methods so unusual, but 


characteristic, that his personality wins 
him victory in the midst of defeat. In- 
evitably that feminine interest, which 
always attends him, follows him 
throughout his career. 


“No Other Way,” by Sir Walter Be- 
sant, is a story of life in England many 
years ago, when those unhappy per- 
sons who found themselves in debt, 
even for so small a sum as twenty 
pounds, if without friends and influ- 
ence, were haled forthwith to the Poor 
Side of the King’s Bench Prison in 
London, there to spend the remainder 
of their days, without one crumb of 
comfort or one ray of hope. If the 
debtor chanced to be a woman, there 
was one alternative, which, horrible as 
it was, the Honorable Isabel Weyland, 
a young widow who suddenly found 
herself almost penniless, determined to 
avail herself of, and by so doing set in 
motion a train of circumstances form- 
ing the basis of a story of unusual in- 
terest. This is Sir Walter Besant’s 
last complete novel. The manuscript 
was finished just before his death. 


“History: Suggestions as to Its 
Study and Teaching,” by Lucy May- 
nard Salmon, attempts to discuss not 
so much technical methods of teaching 
history as the more general aspects of 
the subject. It will include a discus- 
sion of the nature of the record on 
which the historian bases his work, 
and it will also treat of literary and 
monumental evidence, the history of 
history, the history of the teaching of 
history, the selection of material, the 
relation of history to other subjects, 
the place of history in the American 
curriculum, history in the programme 
in the schools of England, France, Ger- 
many and Italy, the object of study of 
history, the classification of history in 
the different grades of instruction, the 
adjuncts of history teaching—mu- 
seums, excursions, collections, note- 
books, the relation of the teacher of 
history to his work, and the necessity 
of production. 
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The first number of The Protest has 
arrived. It reminds us much of the 
The Philistine; if anything it is some- 
what fresher and more interesting. Its 
opening is characteristic. “Greeting! 
To the Enlightened One, Fra Elbertus! 
Greeting! Hail! Hail toSun-up. We 
believe Hubbard is on the right track, 
and if he responds to the “new note” in 
The Protest we can be mutually help- 
ful. We think The Philistine in Amer- 
ica and The Protest in England may be 
made the means of an interchange of 
“vibrations” between the two great 
English-speaking peoples. To English 
readers we say: “If you have an Amer- 
ican friend send over a copy of The 
Protest, and do not rest until you ob- 
tain a copy of The Philistine in re- 
turn.” 

Further on the editor gives some of 
the purposes of The Protest. These are 
followed up by brief sketches upon va- 
rious subjects of interest, one of the 
longest and most interesting of which 
is an article on the drama. 

The following is a note from The 
Protest: 

Literary pronouncement. It is ru- 
mored that Mr. Jay Crockett Barry has 
in the press, for immediate publication, 
a volume entitled “The Unspeakable 
Crosland.” We understand that the 
gravest charge in the book is that the 
author of “The Unspeakable Scot” 
does not use the right variety of this- 
tles. 

* * * 

Mr. Reginald Bathurst Birch, the 
artist who has made the pictures for 
Mr. R. W. Chambers’s book for chil- 
dren, “Outdoorland,” will be remem- 
bered by many admirers of “Little 
Lord Fauntleroy ;” for Mr. Birch made 
all the original pictures in that charm- 
ing book. That his hand has lost noth- 
ing of its cunning is clearly evident in 
“Outdoorland.” It is a plain and pos- 
sibly unusual case of author and illus- 
trator working in complete harmony, 
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and text and pictures might have em- 
anated from the same brain. Mr. Birch 
is a native of London, and received his 
art education at the Royal Academy in 
Munich. Most of his life, however, 
has been passed in America. 

* ok * 


We read that Mr. Hamlin Garland, 
author of “The Captain of the Gray- 
Horse Troop,” is in Colorado Springs, 
having just returned from Cripple 
Creek, where he has been gathering 
material for the new, original play 
upon which he is at work. This is a 
dramatization of “The Captain of the 
Gray-Horse Troop,” and will probably 
be presented in one of the large West- 
ern cities at an early date. 

k Kk * 


Notes about the personal habits of 
authors are always interesting. We 
hear the following of Mr. Harben, au- 
thor of “Abner Daniel :” 

Will N. Harben has arrived in New 
York for his usual winter visit. Mr. 
Harben, who is devoting all his literary 
labor to the rural region of Georgia, 
which he so thoroughly knows, gathers 
his material at first hand throughout 
the summer months, living on terms of 
genial friendship with types of people 
about whom he writes so capitally, and 
saturating his mind with the atmos- 
phere of the neighborhoods in which 
they dwell. After half a year spent in 
receiving impressions and making 
notes, Mr. Harben comes to New York, 
where, in the midst of the metropolitan 
rush and bustle, he writes down the re- 
sults of his summer’s study. Mr. Har- 
ben is one of the most earnest workers 
among American literary men, and has 
fairly earned his present success. 

* * * 


F. Hopkinson Smith’s new novel, 
“The Fortunes of Oliver Horn,” has 
proved its popularity from the very 
start, the sales for its first month hav- 
ing reached 25,000 copies. 





In the World of Letters 


We clip the following from London 
Academy and Literature: 

We have often pondered on the 
psychology of the composing room, but 
have never been able to understand the 
workings of a compositor’s mind when 
he is confronted with difficult manu- 
script. That he deserves great sympa- 
thy in that situation we allow, but®we 
are puzzled by his manner of meeting 
difficulties. A word is illegible; he 
cannot reproduce illegibility in type, as 
most of us reproduce on an envelope a 
badly written address. To set up gib- 
berish is beneath him. What he actual- 
ly does is to plunge at a real word, and 
it is in contemplating his selection of 
real words that psychology faints into 
the arms of mirth. The odd thing is 
that the wilder he becomes the less dan- 
gerous he is to the paper on which he is 
engaged in the event of his mistakes 
passing the printer’s reader. It is the 
thinking compositor who is most to be 
dreaded; for he will select a word 
which makes good sense, while it en- 
tirely distorts or belies the author’s 
meaning. Moreover, he will very prob- 
ably select a word which no one but 
the author can correct. Last week, in 
our article entitled ‘““Hookway’s,” the 
thinking compositor set up “FitzGer- 
ald’s ‘Omar Khayyam’ in severe bind- 
ings.” Only the author was able to 
alter “severe” to “seven.” To realize 
what the thinking compositor is capa- 
ble of, one must intercept his work be- 
fore it reaches the printer’s reader, 
though the opportunities for study af- 
ter that event are, as we know to our 
cost, by no means contemptible. From 
a list of Errors on the Wing supplied 
to us by a capable printer’s reader, we 
take the following examples of the 
thinking compositor’s handiwork : 


a steady (study of) temperament; 

the liability (liberality) of thought; 

they were all well drawn, especially the 

_ fitter and another (father and mother) ; 

in a state of perplexed (perpetual) high 
spirits ; 

he was beginning to obscure (observe) ; 

but the mystery skated (stretched) out; 

for love of thee I ask alms (act thus) ; 
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among the authors (Fathers) of the 
fourth century ; 

this is the whole story of Grim Mayes 
(Simon Magnus) ; 

destroyed the altars in any striking mo- 
ment (manner) ; 

enlargement (entanglement) ; 

the invoices (ivories) ; 

inveterate fidelity (frivolity) ; 

the ship is to be contemplated (com- 
pleted) ; 

misleading articles (initials) ; 

meeting (mutiny) of our Soudanese mer- 
cenaries ; 

preposterous 
Madeleine; 

many of the poorer (fairer) half of the 
audience ; 

his own nervous face (force) ; 

sunburny (umbery) gold; 

antiseptic (antipoetic) ; 

scientific (scriptural) sentiment; 

puissant (pinioned) ; 

time of least assistance (line of least re- 
sistance). 


remains (romances) of 


This list could be extended indefinitely ; 
it may serve, however, as an indication 
of the pitfalls which lie before printers’ 
readers, sub-editors and editors—pit- 
falls which result sometimes in unbe- 
coming falls on which readers look 
with inhuman glee. That we could for- 
give ; it is their postcards that hurt. 


* *« * 


The Bookman expresses rather skep- 
tical views on the subject of the discov- 
ery of the little Carmen d’Assilva’s 
genius. 

“Paris,” says Chronicle and Com- 
ment, “has been having a slight literary 
sensation over the performance of a 
little girl of ten, who has written seven 
plays, five novels and a volume of 
poems, and who is said to converse 
with a ‘mature and cynical wit.’ Lately 
she has been elected a member of the 
Societe Les Gens de Lettres. We 
haven’t read any of her productions, 
and don’t intend to. We are sorry for 
the child, and wish that she were child- 
ishly contented in a well-regulated nur- 
sery, where literary studies are con- 
fined to Le Petite Chaperon Rouge, 
and where cynical wit is quite un- 
known. However, we give her por- 
trait and that of her secretary, whom 
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we suspect of liberally editing her 
plays, novels and poems. Her face is a 
really remarkable one—very French 
and of a type that attracts one strange- 
ly. The child is the daughter of the 
Comtesse de Champ-Moynat, but 
writes over the name of Carmen d’As- 


silva.” 
* . * 


The editor of The Occasional .One 
says: 

Some editors are continually trying 
to make out that their periodical has 
the largest circulation. It being a cus- 
tom for editors to lie on this subject, I 
hate to be called a liar, so nothing is 
said. If you read it, ask our friends if 
they do; and perhaps you may institute 
a sort of fad which will progress in- 
stead of backslide. 


* * k 


It is strange, but we Philadelphians 
have to go to foreign papers to get 
news of those things closest to us. In 
The Academy and Literature we read: 

Just now, not unnaturally, things are 
rather dull at the new Authors’ Club, 
the Franklin Inn. Every day, however, 


Book News 


a small party of literary men take 
luncheon there, William Jasper Nich- 
ols slipping over from Broad Street 
and Francis Churchill Williams getting 
up from the Lippincotts’. 


*x* * x 


A new illustrated magazine, with the 
tile of The Reader, is to be started in 
New York next month. The Reader 
announces that it will provide the read- 
ing public of the United States with a 
literary magazine, at once entertaining, 
unprejudiced and authoritative. Fur- 
ther than this, it promises to be both 
good and popular, and not only will it 
contain such literary departments as 
reviews, bibliography, libraries and the 
drama, but its contents will also in- 
clude short stories, poems and several 
popular literary articles of general in- 
terest each month. It is to be a 25- 
cent magazine and conducted on a 
large scale. The cover design, by Mr. 
Alfred Brennan, is exceedingly attrac- 
tive, and represents two opposite types 
of readers—an old bookman lovingly 
handling an Aldus or an Elzevir, and a 
twentieth century young lady unblush- 
ingly perusing the latest popular novel. 


SSA\___44” 


8 POE 


The editor who reads a drawerful 
of manuscript poems a day character- 
izes poetry for most people as a mis- 
direction of energy, says the New York 
Times Saturday Review. ‘That there 
is need for more poetry in the practical 
things of life, ’tis true, ’tis very true; 
but it is quite as true that there is need 
for more practicality in poetry. For 
as in contradistinction to the fact that 
in the great American world of mod- 
ernness the missing factor is the heart 
of the machine, so in the minds of the 
great herd of unsuccessful artists of 
all kinds the missing factor is practical 
steadiness, or common sense, with a 


TIC ree. 


touch of humor that always serves as 
an automatic corrector of mistakes. 
Through the host of rejected manu- 
script poems the editor sees the un- 
trained minds of their authors who 
have never grasped the value or advis- 
ability of a thing and who have skip- 
ped to poetry over the everyday means 
of expression by which greater minds 
have built the art of literature. 

The exact quality of poetry is mis- 
understood by all those unsuccessful 
contributors—unless it be that poetry 
is a form of writing which can be used 
legitimately to amuse those who have 
not enough soberness to find pleasure 





The Poetic Itch 


in prose. By its masters it has been 
supposed to be the highest form of ex- 
pression to be used by those who have 
a finer shade of meaning than prose 
can as well express, and who under- 
stand the art sufficiently to warrant 
their tackling it. The difficulty of lim- 
iting one’s meanings to the sphere of 
words the poet overcomes by using a 
form that plays upon the imagination 
more than does prose, by reason of its 
cadence and its euphony. But the 
strength of real poetry does not come 
‘ through jingle or honeyed words. Hu- 
morous verse and song legitimately 
turn to those, but nothing else. Prop- 
erly employed, prose may express 
more poetry than could be found in the 
minds of ordinary mortals, and for 
these mortals, accordingly, prose is at 
least good enough. 

In all arts it is the same. A small 
knowledge of the art leads to the be- 
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lief that the art is small; a greater 
knowledge shows one to be further 
and further from its mastery. Let him 
who has the itch look more into the 
great poems of the century and gain 
the reverence for the art that will 
make him leave it alone, and let him 
study the great prose writers to learn 
what can be done in full page lines. 
Poetry should be reserved as the art 
of a select few, for, like piano playing, 
it is only beautiful in the hands of its 
masters. The common herd should 
not think of it, the world should not 
make note of what they insist upon 
producing. Jingle pleases many, and 
the editor has to publish poems that 
appear simply on account of the lack 
of better ones. The ideal editor would 
publish a year no more than a half 
dozen of those he receives, but the 
ideal editor would lose his job. 


SSA\__ 44” 
THE LAST OF THE QUILLS 


There are some books that we value, 
not so much because of their invention 
of plot or their construction of situa- 
tion, as because of a certain, attractive 
and individual characteristic of style 
that pervades them. The book of Mr. 
David Pugh Griffiths is one of these. 
“The Last of the Quills” is a picture of 
Welsh life, drawn in lines of simplicity 
and in colors which, though not vivid, 
are harmonious. The intense religious 
element of the Welsh nature is sympa- 
thetically portrayed and particularly 
emphasized. As a student of charac- 
ter Mr. Griffiths displays insight and a 
commendable variety of knowledge in 
the field in which he has chosen to 
work. On the matter of plot he has 
failed utterly, but in the general im- 
pression which he has succeeded in 
conveying of the quaint, fanatic people 


of Wales he shows himself capable of 
discrimination and of clear, orderly ex- 
pression. As a descriptive writer he 
manifests a pleasing poetic tendency 
that renders many of his passages, 
reading of the most agreeable type. 
If, as may readily be imagined, inas- 
much as this is Mr. Griffiths’s first 
book, there is an amateurish tone now 
and then noticeable in his work, it is a 
defect that can be easily passed over 
as that of a beginner. There is suffi- 
cient interest aside to make the book 
worth reading to that class of persons 
who desire to study types of character 
in various localities. 

As a specimen of the printer’s art, 
the book is hardly a success. The 
proof has evidently been treated in a 
careless fashion, for typographical er- 
rors are numerous. 
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Book News 


of WISDOM 


from PAST MASTERS 


A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATION AND APPRECIATION 


INTRODUCTION. 


[The department here opened is designed 
as a sort of serial quotation-book. It will 
be arranged according to the nationality of 
the authors, beginning with the Greek. The 
writers of each nation will be arranged 
chronologically. and with each will appear 
certain selected appreciations, together with 
a number of quotations from their works. 
There will also appear the dates of the birth 
and death of every author considered, and 
where deemed of interest, some brief bio- 
graphical note.] 


GREEK. 
Homer.—Between 800 B. C. and 
700 B. C. 


In ancient times seven cities con- 
tended for the honor of Homer’s birth- 
place— Smyrna, Rhodes, Colophon, 
Salamis in Cyprus, Chios, Argos and 
Athens. Modern critics have attempted 
to refute the possibility of the poet’s 
having lived at all, but the greater 
number of the best authorities have 


come to believe him no myth, but an 
actual historical personage. What 
kind of person he was, we cannot know 
exactly, although it seems scarcely like- 
ly that one who wrote with such an 
intimate knowledge of princes and po- 
tentates should have been the blind 
beggar that tradition describes Homer 
as having been. Such a conception 
may be picturesque, but when viewed 
in the light of later investigations, it 
seems hardly possible. 

The great works of Homer are “The 
Iliad” and “The Odyssey.” The first 
of these is a tale of war and of heroes; 
the second is one of wandering. The 
former narrates the seige of Troy and 
the fall of the city; the latter recounts 
the long and wearisome search of 
Ulysses for his kingdom of Ithaca and 
the fidelity of the noble wife, Penelope, 
in her years of patient waiting. 


WHAT LATER WRITERS HAVE SAID OF HOMER 


Be Homer’s works your study and delight, 
Read them by day, and meditate by night; 
Thence form your judgment, thence your 
maxims bring, 
And trace the muses upward to their spring. 
These oft are stratagems which errors seem, 
Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream. 
Pope; 
Essay on Criticism. 


None like Homer hath the world ensphered, 
Earth, seas, and Heaven, fix’d in his verse, 
and moving; 
Whom all times’ wisest men have held un- 
peer’d. 
Chapman; 


Sonnet to the Earl of Salisbury. 


Read Homer once and you can read no 
more, 

For all books else appear so mean, so poor; 

Verse will seem prose; but still persist to 


read, 
And Homer will be all the books you need. 
Duke of Buckingham; 
Essay on Poetry. 
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I can no more think Homer blind 

Than those who say the Sun hath never 
shin’d ; 

The age wherein he liv’d was dark, but he 

Could not want sight, who taught the world 
to see; 

They who Minerva from Jove’s head derive, 

Might make old Homer’s Skull the Muses’ 


ive; 
And from his Brain that Hellican distil 
Whose Racy Liquor did his offspring fill. 
Denham; 
The Progress of Learning. 


No one can doubt that Homer was 
endowed with the true poetic spirit, 
and yet there is very little of what we 
now call poetry in his writings. There 
is neither sentiment nor declamation- 
painting nor reflection. He is neither 
descriptive nor didactic. With great 
powers for portraying Nature, as the 
exquisite choice of his epithets and the 
occasional force of his similes prove, 
he never makes any labored attempt to 
delineate her features. He had the eye 
of a great painter; but his pictoral tal- 
ents are employed almost unconscious- 


ly in the fervor of narrating events or 
the animation of giving utterance to . 


thoughts. 
or a line. 


He painted by an epithet 


Sir Archibald Allison; 
Essays: Homer. Dante. 


If anything is greater than God seen 


Homer has a world of his own, into 
which, upon his strong wing, he carries 
us. There we find ourselves amid a 
system of ideas, feelings and actions 
different from those that are to be 
found anywhere else, and forming a 
new and distinct standard of humanity. 
Many among them seem as if they were 
then shortly about to be buried under a 
mass of ruins, in order that they might 
subsequently reappear, bright and 
fresh for application among later gen- 
erations of men. Others of them al- 
most carry us back to the early morn- 
ing of our race, the hours of its 
greater simplicity and purity, and 
more free intercourse with God. 

W. E. Gladstone; 


in the sun, it is God seen in Homer. 
Victor Hugo; 
William Shakespeare. 


Studies on Homer and the Homeric Age. 


SELECTIONS 


Religious, social and domestic ties 

Alike he violates, who willingly 

Would court the horrors of eternal strife. 
The Iliad (Worsley). 


He who while faring well at Fortune’s, 
hands, 
Asks more than she has given, ask for ills. 
The Iliad (Derby). 


The race of man is as the race of leaves 
Of leaves, one generation by the wind 
Is scattered on the earth; another soon 
In spring’s luxuriant verdure bursts to light. 
So with our race; these flourish, those 


decay. 
The Iliad (Derby). 
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To one, the gods have granted warlike 
might ; 
To one, the dance, to one, the lyre and song; 
While in another’s breast, all-seeing Jove 
Hath placed the spirit of wisdom and a 
mind 
Discerning for the common good of all. 
The Iliad (Derby). 


3ut when the breath of man has passed his 
lips, 
Nor strength nor foray can the loss repair. 
The Iliad (Derby). 


Tis best ; 
Who hears the gods, of them his prayers are 


heard. 
The Iliad (Derby). 


By mutual succor more are saved than fall; 
In timid flight, nor fame nor safety lies. 


The Iliad (Derby). 


In our hearts, 
Though filled with grief, let us that grief 
suppress ; 
For woful lamentations naught avails. 
The Iliad (Derby). 


A glorious death is his 
Who for his country falls. 
The Iliad (Derby). 


The gifts of Heaven are not to be despised. 
The Iliad (Derby). 


Accursed of gods and men, be hateful strife 
And anger, which to violence provokes 


E’en temperate souls. ‘ 
The Iliad (Derby). 


Discord, dire sister of the slaughtering 
power! 

Small her birth yet rising everv hour 

While scarce the skies her horrid head can 
bound, 

She stalks on earth and shakes the world 
around. 

The nations bleed where’er her steps she 
turns 

The groan still deepens and the combat 


burns. 
The Iliad (Pope). 


Shame is no comrade for the poor. 
The Odyssey (Worsley). 
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He NEW BOOKS 


By Talcott 


In his Gifford lectures, Professor 
William James has poured the flux of 
Fetates os facts which is faith into a 
Experience new mold. ‘This has been 

done by taking the entire 
James group of psychic phenom- 
ena, conviction of sin, conversion, 
ecstatic belief, etc., which constitute re- 
ligious experience, describing them as 
facts, arranging them in a logical order 
and then pointing out that they are 
most easily explained by assuming that 
man consists of a conscious and of a 
sub-conscious self and the universe of 
a world of facts visible to the sense and 
a spiritual Being directly apprehended 
by the individual soul. With some na- 
tures—where the conscious and sub- 
conscious self is at harmony 
prehension of the spiritual power of 
the universe comes easily and without 
struggle. These are the once-born. In 
other natures, where the conscious and 
sub-conscious self are not at one, this 
apprehension comes after a struggle or 
may never come. Its arrival is conver- 
sion, and of such are the twice-born. 
“Mind-cure” and the entire “New 
Thought,” which with “Christian Sci- 
ence” Prof. James treats with deep re- 
spect, works by securing harmony be- 
tween the conscious and sub-conscious 
self. This arrives by the incoming of 
the Being supreme in our universe— 
there may be others—who is affected 
by prayer and a desire for his presence. 

The feat of the book is the way in 
which all that has made for religious 


William 


Williams, 


LL.D. 


and personal experience in spiritual 
things for forty years is used with 
great art to expound this theory. Its 
gap, to be bridged in a coming book, is 
why or how the individual knows this 
Being. The reality of this knowing 
rests on the experience of each indi- 
vidual. There is also the assumed proof 
that since the phenomena of religion 
make men better, they are probably 
real. The book will leave no man who 
reads it, as it finds him. Its complete 
detachment from all positive statement 
will probably deprive it of any general 
public weight. 


* x * 


This “Study in Comparative Edu- 
cation,” as its secondary title runs, is 
an attempt by an earnest 
The Making student of school reports to 
of Citizens 
put in a single compact vol- 
R.E. Hughes ume of moderate cost, the 
leading facts as to the pub- 
lic education of the four foremost civil- 
ized nations, Germany, France, Eng- 
land and the United States. France, it 
is easy to describe clearly, so complete- 
ly is French education one system. In 
Prussia, which is the “Germany” 
taken, this can be fairly done. In the 
other two countries, the task is more 
difficult. Statistics are few. General 
description is the method. A volume 
like this has been greatly needed. Mr. 
Hughes has not much insight. The 
book lacks illumination. But it me- 
thodically gives the broad facts. 
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The National Civic Federation has 
held two meetings,—one December 16- 
Industrial = 17, IQOI, where addresses 

= were delivered, and the 
Civic other of “papers,” a year 
Federation earlier at Chicago. The ad- 
dresses are mere sentiment. They 
brought no one nearer anything except 
Mr. Charles M. Schwab, who said he 
was opposed to unions because in his 
experience they reduced output. The 
papers read at Chicago give, though in 
a desultory way, a general review of 
the means taken abroad and in this 
country to make it possible for em- 
plover and employed to settle their dif- 
ferences by a conference based on a 
collective bargain. The information is 
not complete, logical or systematic ; but 
it will help. 


National 


*x* * * 


Professor Charles Augustus Briggs 
has the threefold advantage of being 
eiittens 1 exhaustive student, a 
of theLord Clear thinker and a deeply 
C. A. Briggs Teligious man. His ten ser- 

mons on the “Incarnation 
of the Lord” were delivered last win- 
ter in a Protestant Episcopal Church 
whose priesthood Professor Briggs en- 
tered aiter his trial by the Presbyterian 
General Assembly. These discourses 
are evidently intended to set forth the 
pathway by which a scholar himself 
reaches faith in the Incarnation, and 
his view of the slow steps by which the 
primitive church came to the full doc- 
trine of the miraculous birth of “Luke” 
and the divine incarnation and pre- 
existent Christ of “John.” As “Son of 
Man,” Jesus asserted a power which 
logically implied a divine sonship in 
one born of a woman, emptying him- 
self of glory, yet visible as divine, al- 
though accepting suffering, since this 
was the purpose for which the Word 
was made flesh, becoming so through 
the overshadowing of the Virgin by 
divine power as expressed in the He- 
brew hymns, not twenty years after the 


crucifixion, which are embalmed in 
“Luke.” 
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These sermons, which need no schol- 
arship for their full comprehension, 
are thus far the most clear and con- 


vincing statement of the fashion in 
which the central dogma of Christian- 
ity adjusts itself to the scholarship of 
the day and its evolutionary method. 


A sociologist, and Mr. Cooley is an 
instructor in sociology in the Univer- 
Human athesity of Michigan, must in 
Social Order these days be either a nat- 
Charles uralist or a schoolman. He 
jo must either describe social 
phenomena or dogmatize about them. 
There are not yet facts enough for de- 
duction and discovery through labora- 
tory methods. Mr. Cooley, therefore, 
in a volume written with much fresh- 
ness and no exact facts, discusses at 
large. It is an agreeable pursuit. Here 
are our old friends—society, the indi- 
vidual, suggestion, the social self, lead- 
ership, the social conscience, personal 
degeneracy. We all know what will be 
said on these and it is said by a man 
full of the interest of his own personal 
discovery of the continent of society. 


Excavation in Egypt in the past ten 
years has revealed the original inhabi- 
tants and their lives in the 

Beyer fifth millenium __ before 
E.A Wallis Christ, people and period 
Saye both before of the vaguest 
conjecture. In the first volume of a 
“History of Egypt,” which is to ex- 
tend to B. C. 30, Mr. Ernest A. Wal- 
lis Budge has taken up “Egypt in the 
Neolithic and Archaic Periods.” Mr. 
Budge has published much on hiero- 
glyphics, though his work has been 
severely criticized. He comes to this 
particular task with general and spe- 
cial knowledge. He reviews the his- 
tory of the excavations by Petrie and 
others, summarizes the results and re- 
views what is known of the first three 
dynasties. This book is the first in its 
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field. It takes too much for granted; 
but it makes available the facts which 
begin Egyptian history found in recent 
researches, hitherto scattered in papers 
and transactions. 


* * * 


The United States Census has from 
time to time published most of the 
Territorial original work done in de- 
of the termining the boundaries 
wena  E* United States, Dr. 
aoe” Gannett being most useful 
in their field. Mr. Mowbray has in this 
volume collected a series of popular 
essays, which serve the average pur- 
pose of bringing the general facts to- 
gether; but which show no special re- 
search. He perpetuates the dubious 
claim as to Marcus Whitman and Ore- 
gon. He omits the arbitration by which 


the San Juan boundary was settled. 
The statement as to the Alaskan bound- 
ary is incomplete. The supplementary 


Spanish treaty defining the Philippine 
boundary is overlooked. The maps 
follow government publications. 

* * 

Like Dean S. R. Hole, who wrote 
thirty-two vears ago a “Book About 
Roses” which has _ since 
gone through eighteen edi- 
AFoster- tions, Mr. Foster-Melliar 
sielier is a clergyman of the estab- 
lished church. He first wrote in 1895 
and his book now appears in a second 
edition. Of 125 varieties noted by 
Dean Hole in 1870, only 50 are repeat- 
ed by Mr. Foster-Melliar. His pur- 
pose is somewhat different. “A Book 
About Roses” is a general manual for 
the rose-grower. “The Book of the 
Rose” is devoted to preparing exhibi- 
tion roses. Single-blossom and climb- 
ing roses are neglected. So are our 
wild roses. Various Hybrid Perpetuals, 
which are the mainstay of exhibitions, 
fill a large share of the book, which 
gives 30 pages to the grooming of 
roses for show. Rose exhibitions are 


The Book of 
the Rose 


Tzz 


half a century old in England. The 
“American Rose Society” was first or- 
ganized here in 1899. Mr. Foster- 
Melliar’s book is illustrated by photo- 
graphs of exhibition roses and the di- 
rections in this edition consider Amer- 
ican conditions. The earliest American 
work on the subject is probably Mr. 
S. B. Parson’s “The Rose,” 1847. Mr. 
H. B. Ellanger’s on rose cultivation, 
1883, is the last. Mrs. E. V. Boyle 
collected the literature of roses in “Ros 
Rosarum,” a charmingly printed work, 
and Mr. E. D. Adams in “Rose 
Leaves.” A thorough compilation of 
the history of the rose is “La Rose, 
dans |’Antiquité et an Moyen Age” 
by Charles Joret, 1893. 


The note of personal resistance and 
personal assertion rings through this 
The Freeman verse as through some fa- 
and Other 
Poems miliar lines of Mr. W. E. 
eas Henley. The note is strong. 
Glasgow It is sincere. A rugged 
centred self-respect sounds in these 
lines, but no one can make either poet- 
ry or principle out of mere resistance. 
Miss Glasgow shares the general mis- 
fortune of the enfranchised woman in 
desiring to emphasize individual initi- 
ative. Individual synthesis is the of- 
fice of the greater verse. 


*x* *« x 


Mr. Henry James and Mr. George 
Meredith are alone among men who 
to-day write English in a 
style which interests inde- 
pendent of what is said in 
it. For the mere purpose of 
telling the story, “The Wings of the 
Dove” could better have been one vol- 
ume instead of two. A very pretty 
American heiress brought into English 
society, wooed by a lord, in love with 
a young journalist himself in love with 
a penniless girl of strong character, 
their marriage becoming possible be- 
cause the heiress dies and leaves them 
her money. This is simple. It could 


The Wings 
of the Dove 


Henry. James 
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be put on a visiting card. Mr. James 
uses 768 pages. It is none too much. 
He does not describe. He does not 
picture. He creates in the reader’s 
mind by a multitude of touches, by a 
sort of endosmose an exact apprehen- 
sion of the situation as it passes. 
This irritates people who read novels 
to get stories. People to whom stories 
are precious only as their form at- 
tracts, care for this beyond any cur- 
rent work. Yet in the end, the capacity 
to omit is indispensable, and Mr. James 
spares nothing. It is odd how like 
his style is in its last analysis to his 
brother’s, Mr. William James, in his 
book on religious experience. The same 
method of adumbration is used, a sort 
of application of the Ganss method of 
least squares to literary form. 


* * * 


Mr. Martin has a nimble wit, a clev- 
er fancy and a nimble pen, whose feel 
Poemsand for meter and measure is 
Verses unfailing without being in- 
Edward $. spired. He has gathered in 
— this volume his more se- 
rious verse and capital “occasional” 
poems they are. The feeling is sound, 
the touch light, the principle praise- 
worthy. It is the verse of the day. 


* ox K 


Given great means and flexible mod- 
ern American conditions, what will a 
woman do? This is the 
The . 
Millionairess PrObDlem to which Mr. 
Jutian Raiph Ralph, journalist, special 
correspondent, magazinist, 
has applied himself in a novel whose 
hero is a millionaire with an eerie gift 
of seeing things and a millionairess 
with a liking for Bohemia and a will- 
ingness to know the social world that 
is in the papers. The incidents are 
recognizable, the morals are those us- 
ually reported and the general result 
is, as it is intended to be, degrading, 
redeemed by the love-making of the 
only two good people in the book, its 
central figures. 


“The Vultures” is an uncommonly 
good novel, not a great work; but 
cod interesting reading. 
iasahsi-~-oaens Polish in scene, it is written 
Henry Seton by the English journalist 
Hugh S. Scott, who has 
written a group of stories as “Henry 
Seton Merriman.” It has a trick of 
local color and international charac- 
ters, a man’s story. It ends ill, but the 
girl is sweet and the pages are well 
written. This is the weak point of the 
American novel. The “Velvet Glove,” 
a Spanish story by him, is poor. 


“Josiah Flynt” has passed twenty 
years in the nether life of the world in 
Thetitte ll lands. He can write. 
Brother This is rare in those who 
JosiahFiynt know. “The Little Broth- 
wae er’—a story of a boy kid- 
napped by a tramp—has a weak plot 
and no action; but Borrow did nothing 
better than some pages of this tramp 
life. The American tramp has had 
no more accurate picture. 


*k * * 


The inside of the New York Jour- 

nal is photographed in this novel of 

journalism which gives it- 

Many Waters! ¢ , = 

ba self to a type of newspaper 

Robert ton ™man who has keenness as 

a reporter and no character 

as a man. The book is notebook—not 
novel. 

ok uz * 


A man serves his term and seeks to 
face the world anew as one who has 
Tee ines = paid the penalty. What is 
Casers his experience? His kin 
Reginald patronize him and then 
Kautiman drive him out. Employers 
Kauffman rive him out. Employer 
discharge him. He falls in love, is 
accepted, loses the girl because he has 
not told the truth and she returns to 
him. Even a corrupt political boss 
looks down on him, though the boss 


and a convict friend are the only 
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square men in the book. This thesis 
is treated with elevation, sincerity and 
skill by the author of “Jarvis of Har- 
vard.” The construction is weak. So 
is the hero. Criminals are. The lack 
is in fire; but the book has the unusual 
merit of having a purpose, without 
losing its interest. 


* * * 


Mr. E. E. Seton-Thompson knows 
the woods. Mr. Charles G. D. Roberts 
The Kindrea KNOws how to write. In 
ofthe Wild making a book, the latter is 
Charles G.D. MOre important. Mr. Rob- 
Roberts erts has taken Mr. Seton- 
Thompson’s general patent and made 
a special application to it of literary 
art. You will not learn much about the 
woods. You will be moved in every 
fibre, for to Mr. Roberts the eclipse of 


an invincible sadness broods over the 
life of the wild. 


*x* * * 


The American cat still occupies a 
dubious position in its domestic rela- 
Catsandan tions. It is distinctly true 
About Them at this point, as Victor 
Hugo said, that the cat is 
the only animal which has 
been domesticated without losing its 
freedom. In England the cat has 
reached the pedigree period. This 
extremely explicit volume omits noth- 
ing and will give to many Americans 
the first impression of the cat as sub- 
ject to those serious restraints which 
rank, birth and station bring. Breeds, 
breeding and the bred are all here in 
minute detail in a most practical vol- 
ume by a practiced hand. 


Frances 
Simpson 


cx) 


BEST SELLING BOOKS 


HE unusually long run of 

“The Virginian” seems to 

show no signs of cessation 

as yet. Its length of popu- 

larity gives a promise of 

permanent significance for 

Mr. Wister’s story. “Doro- 

thy Vernon,” too, seems to 

be enjoying a revival in interest, and 

Mrs. Wiggs still creates a goodly de- 

mand for herself, while “Ranson’s Fol- 

ly’ and “The Hound of the Basker- 

villes” divide honors. with “A Speckled 

Bird” and “The Conqueror.” Although 

it is a little early to judge of the re- 

ception that is to be accorded Miss 

Corelli's “Temporal Power,” its ap- 

pearance on,the list seems to point to 
a future warm welcome. 

In “Miscellany” this month there are 

no very well-defined lines drawn. Va- 

riety is the order of the day. “Char- 


acter Building” and “Education and 
the Higher Life” are perhaps the most 
noticeable volumes. 

At Wanamaker’s, Philadelphia: 


“The Virginian,” by Owen Wister. 

“Temporal Power,” by Marie Corelli. 

“Hearts Courageous,” by Hallie Erminie 
Rives. 

“Ranson’s Folly,’ by Richard Harding 
Davis. 

“A Speckled Bird,” by Augusta Evans 
Wilson. 

“The Adventures of Oliver Horn,” by F. 
Hopkinson Smith. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 

“The Hound of the Baskervilles,” by A. 
Conan Doyle. 

“Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall,” by 
Charles Major. 

“Those Delightful Americans,” by Mrs. 
t.varard Cotes. 

“The Blazed Trail,” by Stewart Edward 
White. 

“The History of Sir Richard Calmady,” 
by Lucas Malet. 
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At Wanamaker’s New York: 


FICTION: 
“The Virginian,” by Owen Wister. 
“The Spenders,” by Harry Leon Wilson. 
“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 
“A Speckled Bird,” 
Wilson. 
“Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall,” by 
Charles Major. 
“Ranson’s Folly,” by Richard Harding 
Davis. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 

“Education and the Higher Life,” by C. 
H. Henderson. 

“An Onlooker’s Notebook, by the author 
of “Collections and Recollections.” 

“Tween You and I,” by Max O’Rell. 

“How to Know the Wild Flowers,” by 
Mrs. W. S. Dana. 

“Work and Days,” 
Mabie. 

“Character Building,” by Booker T. Wash- 
ington. 

At Little, Brown and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass.: 


FICTION: 

“The Virginian,” by Owen Wister. 
, ines Lady Paramount,” by Henry Har- 
and. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 

“Ranson’s Folly,’ by Richard Harding 
Davis. 

“The Spenders,” by Harry Leon Wilson. 

“Lafitte of Louisiana,” by Mary Devereux. 


by Augusta Evans 


by Hamilton Wright 
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MISCELLANEOUS: 


“Reminiscences of a Dramatic Critic,” by 
Henry Austin Clapp. 

“George Eliot,” by Leslie Stephen. 

“Facts and Comments,” by Herbert Spen- 
cer. 

“An Onlooker’s Notebook,” by the author 
of “Collections and Recollections.” ; 

“Character Building,” by Booker T. Wash- 
ington 

Charles Eliot.” 


At De Wolfe, Fiske and Company’s, 
Boston, Mass. : 


FICTION: 

“The Virginian,” by Owen Wister. 

“Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch,” by 
Alice Caldwell Hegan. 

“Dorothy Vernon of Haddon Hall,” by 
Charles Major. 

“Ranson’s Folly,’ by Richard Harding 
Davis. 

“The Conqueror,” by Gertrude Atherton. 

“Bylow Hill,” by George W. Cable. 


MISCELLANEOUS: 
“The Kindred of the Wild,” by Charles 
G. D. Roberts. 
“Lives of the Hunted,” by Henry Seton- 
Thompson. 
“American Traits,” 


burg. 

“Education and the Larger Life,” by C. F. 
Henderson. 

“School, College and Character,” by Le 
Baron Briggs. 

“Democracy and Social Ethics,” 
Addams. 


by Hugo Munster- 


by Jane 


————<. 


OBIPUZARYT 


Since the appearance of the 


Epwarp Ecc.eston died at Lake George, 
New York, September 2nd. 

To Dr. Edward Eggleston belongs the 
distinction of having written the first and 
the best work of fiction based upon rude 
but civilized Western life. When “The 
Hoosier Schoolmaster” appeared in 1871 it 
was something in the way of a revelation. 
Of tales of frontier life in which the prowl- 
ing savage and the rough and ready scout 
were the leading figures, there had been be- 
fore this a plenty; but it was left for Dr. 
Eggleston to draw the first true picture of 
the more settled and orderly, but none the 
less peculiar and interesting, phase of civ- 
ilization known to the Middle West of the 
early half of the century. 


“Hoosier 
Schoolmaster” Dr. Eggleston has written a 
number of stories of a more elaborate and 
finished kind, such as “The Graysons” and 
“The Faith Doctor,” but none which has 
appealed so strongly to the heart of the 
common people as the narrative of the trials, 
adventures and other experiences of the 
Hoosier schoolmaster. 

His publications in permanent form em- 
brace “Mr. Blake’s Walking Stick,” 1869 ; 
“The Hoosier Schoolmaster,” 1871; “The 
End of the World,” 1872; “The ‘Circuit 
Rider,” 1874; “Roxy,” 1878; “The Hoosier 
School Boy.” 1883; “The Graysons,” 1888, 
and other shorter stories of less pretension, 
as well as a number of school histories and 
works of kindred nature. 





Magazines 


Z ae Sank... 
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Harper's for October contains nine 
short stories, paintings in color, and 
special articles on a wide variety of 
subjects. Carl Snyder contributes an 
up-to-date article on “Newest Defini- 
tions of Electricity ;” “Plant Battles,” 
by John J. Ward, tells how plants and 
shrubs protect themselves and carry on 
war; and Mrs. Evarard Cotes con- 
tributes an interesting paper of travel 
called “The Ordination of Asoka,” in 
which she gives impressions of certain 
phases of life in Burmah. 


Scribner's contains three stories of 
unusual importance—a story of a con- 
suming ambition, and its effects is told 
by Dr. Henry Van Dyke; J. B. Connol- 
ly has a sea story, “Tommie Ohlsen’s 
Western Passage ;”’and Miss Daskam’s 
“A Little Brother of the Books” is 
written in her best vein. There is Mr. 
Wyckoff’s second paper in his series 
on the “English Wage-Earners,” while 
“Modern Fire-Fighting” is an article 
on its latest inventions, both here and 
abroad. 


In Everybody's for October Miss 
Marie Van Vorst continues her narra- 
tive of “The Woman That Toils,” tell- 
ing how she secured employment in 
the Lynn shoe factories. There is a 
new story by Rudyard Kipling, which 
gives a character study of the British 
soldier fighting in South Africa; “Old 
Steamboat Days on the Missouri” is 
described by G. W. Ogden; “The 
Sting of the Party Whip” is a political 
story by Holman F. Day, while “Work 
With the Hand” is the second chapter 
of a series by Booker T. Washington. 


Among the articles in the Woman’s 
Home Companion are “Where Mrs. 
Roosevelt Keeps House,” which should 
be enjoyed by all housekeepers; an il- 
lustrated poem, entitled “Homesick,” 
which will appeal to every lover of the 
Central West; and Mr. Brace’s article 
on “The Children of the Poor in Great 
Cities.” The fiction includes the final 
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chapter from John Uri Lloyd’s novel, 
“Stringtown on the Pike;” a tale of 
New Orleans, by Julia T. Bishop, and 
the concluding chapters of Cyrus 
Townsend Brady’s “Woven With the 
Ship.” 

The complete novel in Lippincott’s 
is “Fruit Out of Season,” by Mary 
Moss. Other contributions are “The 
Primrose Way,” by Marie Van Vorst; 
a new tale by Josiah Allen’s wife, 
called “Dr. Marsh’s Fortunate Call;” 
“Gratsy,” a laughable burglar story by 
George Hyde Preston; “The Master 
of Fate,” by Clinton Dangerfield; 
“The Witch of the Hunt,” by Alfred 
Stoddart; and a strong animal story 
by Cy Warman called “The Persecu- 
tion of a Pup.” Besides these there is 
a timely paper on “American History 
From German Sources,” by Major J. 
G. Rosengarten, and an up-to-date 
flower paper by Eben E. Rexford, en- 
titled “The Home Greenhouse.” 


In Outing for October Tappan Ad- 
ney deals with the old days of the Ca- 
nadian fur trade; T. S. Van Dyke, an 
authority on big game hunting, in 
“Hunting the Virginia Deer” makes 
the reader see and feel the perplexities 
of the novice; and Norman Duncan 
tells of the life lived by the seal hunt- 
ers of Newfoundland. Among other 
papers are “Three Ages of Foot-ball,” 
by Clarence Deming, and “How to 
Build and Use a Duck Float.” 


“The City of a Great Tradition,” by 
Douglas Story, is the opening article in 
Munsey’s. “Art in Dress” is described 
by Lady Randolph Churchill, who is 
an authority on the subject. There are 
illustrated papers on “Coaling Ships at 
Sea,” “The Fortunes of the Foot-ball” 
and “The Barren Lands of America,” 
while short stories and poems add to 
the attractiveness of the number. 

“The Man in Red,” by W. Bert 
Foster, is the complete novel in the 
Argosy. There is the first installment 
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of a new serial by Seward W. Hop- 
kins, entitled “His Father’s Enemy,” 
and short stories and poems by favor- 
ite writers. 


“British Imperial Foundations,” by 
Frederic Austin Ogg, of the Univer- 
sity of Indiana, is the opening paper in 
the Chautaugquan. Other papers are 
“The Polish Thread of Russia,” by 
Louis E. Van Norman; “Descriptive 
Writing,” by Benjamin A. Heydrick; 
“English Painters in America,” by F. 
A. King, and “The Traveling Library 
as a Civilized Force,” by Jessie M. 
Good. 


The Century for October has as 
frontispiece the full-page portrait of 
Andrew Carnegie, and Mr. Carnegie 
is the subject of an appreciation by 
Hamilton W. Mabie. Mr. Alexander 
Black, in a paper entitled “The Artist 
and the Camera,” presents an imagin- 
ary discussion of the question whether 
photography is an art, both sides being 
fully represented ; while Alfred Stieg- 
litz writes of “Modern Pictorial Pho- 
tography.” In the “Year of American 
Humor” are stories by George Hib- 
bard, Walter Leon Sawyer and others. 


“A Study in Local Option,” by 
Frank Foxcroft, is the opening paper 
in the Atlantic. H. D. Sedgwick, Jr., 
writes an interesting article on ‘“Mon- 
taigne;” there is the second and last 
part of Emily V. Mason’s “Memories 
of a Hospital Matron,” and other pa- 
pers by Harriet Waters Preston, Ed- 
ward Atkinson and Vida D. Scudder. 


St. Nicholas presents “Slushy the 
Roustabout,” by Howard E. Ames, as 
the long story, which is the true story 
of a poor lad in the United States 
navy. With the evenings growing 
longer, the children turn oftener to in- 
door fun to help pass the time away, 
and “The Paper House,” by Harriet 
McLear, is an illustrated poem which 
describes the method of manufacture 
of paper houses for paper dolls; while 
“A Boy and an Old Umbrella” bears 
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out what the text has to say regarding 
the construction of a doll’s trolley line. 


A portrait of Alexander Hamilton 
forms the frontispiece of the Cosmo- 
politan, and Alexander Hamilton is the 
subject of an article by John Fiske. 
Wingrove Bathon writes about “The 
Winter’s Dramas;’ “Climbing the 
Scotch Alps” is an illustrated paper by 
Arthur Campbell Morgan; and there 
are other contributions by Hayden 
Carruth, Charles Battell Loomis and 
Edwin L. Sabin. 

“What Organized Labor Has 
Learned,” by Ralph M. Easley, the 
opening contribution in McClure’s, is 
an article on the progress of trade 
unicnism in the United States. “Ve- 
lasquez” is the subject of an illustrated 
paper by John La Farge; Cyrus Town- 
send Brady describes “Fort Groghan 
and the Defense of Fort Stephenson ;” 
Woodrow Wilson is the subject of an 
appreciation by Jesse Lynch William; 
“Tweed Days in St. Louis” is an ac- 
count of the exposures of corruption 
in St. Louis by Circuit Attorney Folk, 
written by Guy Whitmore and Lincoln 
Steffins, while the usual short stories 
complete the number. 


“The Imperial City of the Western 
World,” by Gustav Kobbé, is the open- 
ing article in Pearsons, and is the thir- 
teenth paper in “The Story of the Na- 
tion” series. “The Dudley Dynagraph 
Car” is the record of a car which has 
traveled over every railway of import- 
ance in America; Herbert Vivian 
writes of “The Ship of the Desert;” 
and “Modern Fire Protection’’ is de- 
scribed by Charles T. Hill, The usual 
short stories close the number. 


“A Marital Vacation,” by Edward 
S. Van Zile, opens the current number 
of Ainslee’s. “The American Wife” is 
described by Harry Thurston Peck; 
and in the series, “Luxuries of the 
Millionaires,” Frank S. Arnett writes 
of “A Woman’s Cost of Living.” The 
short stories are by Elizabeth Duer, 
Marie Manning, John D. Barrv and 
others. 
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Manual of Astronomy. By Charles A. 
Young, Ph. D., author of “The Sun,” etc. 
This book has been prepared to meet a 
rather pressing demand for a text-book in- 
termediate between the author’s “Elements 
of Astronomy” and “General Astronomy,” 
the latter being found by many teachers to 
be too large for convenient use in the time 
at their disposal, whilst the former is not 
quite sufficiently extensive for that purpose. 
It follows that much of the present work 
goes over the same ground as its predeces- 
sors, but everything has been carefully 
worked over, rearranged and _ rewritten 
where necessary, and changed and added to 


in order to bring it thoroughly up to date. , 


Illustrated. Indexed. 5901 pp. 1I2mo.— 


London Athenaeum. 
~ 


BIOGRAPHY AND 


REMINISCENCES 


Matthew Arnold. By Herbert W. Paul. 
“English Men of Letters” Series. 12mo. 
See review, page 53. 


Recollections of a Long Life. An auto- 
biography. By Theodore Ledyard Cuyler, 
D. D., author of “Help and Good Cheer,” 
etc. Illustrated. 347 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 56. 


Reminiscences of Sixty Years in Public 
Affairs. By George S. Boutwell. Two vol- 
eave With portrait. 313, 361 pp. Indexed. 

vO. 


See review, page 57. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


Boy Donald and His Hero. By Penn 
Shirley. The third of a boy’s series, of 
which the other two are “Boy Donald” and: 
“Boy Donald and His Chum.” “Boy Don- 
ald’s Hero” is an elder brother, and the book 
describes the relations between the older 
and the younger brother with much dia- 
logue, some moralizing and occasional sim- 
ple incident. Illustrated by Bertha G. Da- 
vidson. 154 pp. 18mo. 


Brave Heart Elizabeth. By Adele E. 
Thompson, author of “Beck’s Fortune.” A 
story of the making of the Ohio frontier, 
much of it taken from life. The heroine is 
one of the famous Zane family after which 
Zanesville, O., takes its name. Illustrated 
by Lilian Crawford True. 286 pp. 12mo. 


Champion, The. By Charles Egbert 
Craddock. This book for boys has the swift 
play of action and the abundance of interest 
which characterize all of the author’s work. 
The scene is Tennessee, and is treated: with 
that accuracy and distinction which com- 
plete familiarity and a genius for descrip- 
tion alone make possible. The hero is a 
printer’s “devil” in the office of a city news- 
paper. He becomes entangled in a web of 
mischances and goes through experiences 
exciting and threatening enough to delight 
the heart of any boy. With frontispiece. 
257 pp. I2mo. 


Concerning Polly and Some Others. By 
Helen M. Winslow. ‘The story of a life 
taken in early youth from the squalid tene- 
ment district of Boston to be brought to 
noble womanhood by a typical New England 
family. [Illustrated by Charles Copeland. 
2590 pp. I2mo. 


Dorothy Dainty. By Amy Brooks. A 
“girl’s juvenile” intended fer very young 
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readers, in which two little girls who live 
side by side become acquainted and pass 
through the usual adventures of childhood, 
including the belief of one little girl that the 
other little girl has stolen her thimble, wad- 
ing in the brook and running away. With 
illustrations by the author. 203 pp. 16mo. 


Folly in the Forest. By Carolyn Wells, 
author of “Folly in Fairyland,” etc. This is 
a clever imitation of Lewis Carroll’s “Alice 
in Wonderland.” It is by no means the 
best of Miss Wells’s nonsense stories, but it 
at least has the quality of serving as amus- 
ing pastime for very young readers. There 
- are many curious and not always very apt 
puns and much play upon words. With illus- 
trations by Reginald B. Birch. 282 pp. 
I2mo. 


Girl of This Century, A. By Mary 
Greenleaf Darling. This “girl’s juvenile” 
continues “We Four Girls,” carrying them 
through a little romance, college life, class 
day, a ball, and the usual end of girls’ ju- 
veniles. Illustrated by Lilian Crawford 
True. 264 pp. I2mo. 


Goosenbury Pilgrims, The. A child’s 
dream. By Ellen Rolfe Veblen. These lyrics 
and tales of Mother Goose are brief, un- 
related, full of action, vigorous, imaginative- 
ly suggestive, with abundance both of non- 
sense and good sense, and with but little 
moralizing and no sentimentality. 196 pp. 
12mo. 


Hortense—A Difficult Child. By Edna 
A. Foster. The interesting experience of the 
training of an impulsive little girl by a well- 
meaning young lady relative who attempts 
to bring her up according to set rules for 
well-regulated children. Illustrated by Mary 
Ayer. 2090 pp. I2mo. 


In the Days of Queen Elizabeth. By 
Eva March Tappan, Ph. D. The story of the 
early life of Queen Elizabeth, telling also of 
her achievements as a monarch and the 
glories of her age. Illustrated from famous 
paintings. 204 pp. I2mo. 


Little Girl Next Door, The. By Nina 
Rhoades. The story of a genuine friendship 
between an impulsive little girl in a fine 
New York home, and a little blind girl in an 
apartment next door. Illustrated by Bertha 

. Davidson, 248 pp. I2mo. 
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Madge: A Girl in Earnest. By S. Jen- 
nie Smith. Madge scorns tne patronage of 
an aristocratic relative, and takes upon her 
strong young shoulders the problem of 
carrying along the family in an independent 
manner. Much practical information is pre- 
sented. Illustruted by James E. McBurne. 
2590 pp. 12mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Mother Goose Paint Book. By J. M. 
Barnett. This is a clever idea for a paint- 
book. It contains some hundred sketches 
ready to color, and a rhyme for each sketch. 
On a board to one side there are six blocks 
of water color and a brush. A nice gift for 
the child artistically inclined. 105 pp. Ob- 
long. 8vo. 


Outdoorland. A story for children. By 
Robert W. Chambers, author of “Cardigan,” 
etc. A number of stories, in which children 
talk with the plants and animals and in- 
sects and gain much information in natural 
history. Illustrated in color by Reginald 
Birch. 105 pp. 8vo. 


Randy and Her Friends. By Amy 
Brooks. Two other books have appeared in 
this series, “Randy’s Summer” and “Randy’s 
Winter.” In this the young girl who figured 
in the others rides an old mare around its 
pasture, provides gifts for poorer girls near 
her, goes to district school, takes a journey, 
attends a city party and returns to the little 
girl whom she has befriended. With illus- 
trations by the author. 253 pp. 1I2mo. 


Rob and His Gun. By William Alex- 
ander Linn. In the preface: “The author 
hopes that this book will be found by its 
young readers both interesting and instruc- 
tive. Its object is to introduce them to some 
of the pleasures of country life, and to give 
them practical hints of the methods by 
which they may become expert with the gun 
and rifle, make them acquainted with game 
of different kinds and the manner of hunt- 
ing it, and at the same time point out to 
them the difference between the pleasure of 
a true sportsman and the taking of life for 
the mere sake of killing. It may add to the 
interest in Rob’s experiences to know that 
the narrative is a description of actual hunt- 
ing expeditions of the author, and that the 
incidents relative to the persons described 
have come under his personal observation.” 
Illustrated. 211 pp. I2mo. 


Story of Joan of Arc as Aunt Kate Told 
It, The. By Kate E. Carpenter. The 
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story of Joan of Arc told in simple lan- 
guage by a young aunt to her nephew, aged 
11, and her two nieces, aged 10 and 8. They 
are allowed to ask many questions, to look 
up places on the map relative to the story, 
etc. Illustrated. 184 pp. I2mo. 


Tom Winstone—‘Wide Awake.” By 
Martha James, author of “My Friend Jim.” 
A boy’s juvenile, in which a young boy at 
hire on a New England farm comes in con- 
tact with the petted son of his master and 
a young woman who comes to board at the 
farm. The usual lessons are inculcated by 
the usual incidents, including an adventure 
with tramps engaged in a burglary, discov- 
ered and arrested through his agency. As 
a result, the poor boy is sent to college. II- 
lustrated by W. Herbert Dunton. 


Treasure of Shag Rock, The. By Rob- 
ert Lloyd. Opens in a preparatory school 
near Boston, where the hero, George Hurst, 
makes a record in track athletics. The 
story then shifts to San Francisco and to a 
hunt for treasure buried in an island in the 
South Pacific, the clew to which is a parch- 
ment made of human skin. Fights with 
pirates and other adventures are part of 
the narrative. Illustrated by I. B. Hazel- 
ton. 344 pp. t2mo.—Publishers’ Weekly. 
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Literary Leaders of Modern England. 
By W. J. Dawson. With frontispiece. 275 
pp. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 78. 


Lord Chesterfield’s Letters to His Son. 
Selected and edited with introduction and 
notes by Joseph B. Seabury. Fifty repre- 
sentative letters have been selected from 
the one thousand published letters of Lord 


Chesterfield. These treat a variety of sub-, 


jects—literature, history, law, politics, arch- 
itecture, etc. One of the charms of these 
letters is that Lord Chesterfield did not 
write them with the expectation that they 
would be published. They were intended 
solely for his son, and his welfare is con- 
stantly in the mind of the writer. Every 
possible argument upon deportment, care of 
the person, taste in dress, subjects for con- 
versation, etc., is brought forward, so that 
the letters may fitly be called “a perfect 
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system of good breeding.” Aside from this, 
the literary finish, insight into character, 
practical good sense and keen wit, make 
them well worth studying. The Silver 
Series of Classics. With frontispiece. 170 
pp. I2mo. 


Making of Citizens, The. A study in 
comparative education. By R. E. Hughes, 
M. A., author of “Schools at Home and 
Abroad.” A compact statement drawn 
from official sources of the public education, 
elementary, primary and secondary, of the 
United States, England, France and Ger- 
many, intended for general readers. 395 pp. 
Indexed. 1I2mo. 


Survey of Russian Literature, with Se- 
lections. By Isabel F. Hapgood, author 
of “Russian Rambles,” etc. With frontis- 
piece. 276 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

See review, page 78. 


Wandering Heroes. By Lillian L. Price. 
The variety in these stories is shown in the 
titles: “Abraham and Isaac,” “Joseph,” 
“Moses,” “Prince Siddartha,” “The First 
Battle of Cyrus the Great,” “The Khan of 
the Silver Crown,” “Clovis the Frank,” “The 
Dwarf of Attila the Hun,” “The Saga of 
the Land of Grapes,” and “Godwin and 
Knut.” The author has caught the color of 
the land she describes, so that the child can 
hear the tinkling of the bells on camels as 
he reads the stories of Hebrew wanderers; 
feel the salt spray on his face as he follows 
the fortunes of Norsemen in “The Saga of 
the Land of Grapes,” or fancy himself in the 
land of India with Prince Siddartha. Stor- 
ies of Heroes. Illustrated. 190 pp. 12mo. 
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Blue Badge of Courage, The. By H. 
H. Hadley. Henry H. Hadley is now a 
prominent Y. M. C. A. speaker. He was 
one of the converts of the old Jerry Mc- 
Auley Mission on Water street, New York, 
having become a drunkard after serving in 
the war. An introductory chapter says that 
since his conversion he has started sixty 
rescue missions. His “specialty” is the blue 
button, which signifies total abstinence from 
a Christian standpoint. This book gives va- 
rious anecdotes, incidents and experiences 
used by him in his public speaking. It in- 
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cludes also an account of his ancestor and a 
description of his work. With frontispiece. 
467 pp. I2mo. 


Brickbats and Bouquets. By John A. 
Joyce, author of “Checkered Life,” etc. 
Rhapsodical essays on the author’s life, on 
Venice, London and other aspects of foreign 
lands, ending with 78 pages of apothegms 
and fifty pages of verse. The author was 
concerned in certain government scandals 
twenty-five years ago. With frontispiece. 
257 pp. I2mo. 


Formation of Christian Character, The. 
A contribution to individual ethics. By W. 
S. Bruce, author of “The Ethics of the Old 
Testament.” “The question of Christian 
character” is made the keynote of this dis- 
cussion of practical ethics in the preface. 
Ethic, it is asserted in the opening chapter, 
has suffered from the loss of the sanction of 
religion, perfection of character being the 
minimum at which Christ aimed. A histori- 
cal review of the subject, however, says that 
Christian character has been a matter of 
earnest study only during the last thirty 
years. A group of recent works on the sub- 
ject under discussion are analyzed, though it 
is admitted that the Pauline and Petrine 
epistles “contain much ethical teaching of 
the highest value.” Temperament, heredity, 
the genesis of character, progress in Chris- 
tian life, the duty and dangers of self-pres- 
ervation, the sanctity of the body, the emo- 
tions, conscience and will are all discussed 
in the usual tone and method of a Scotch 
moralist. 336 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 


Help and Good Cheer. By Rev. Theo- 
dore L. Cuyler, D. D., author of “Christian- 
ity in the Home,” etc. A series of brief 
messages addressed by the venerable Brook- 
lyn pastor to his old friends and all who are 
in need of help and strengthening. 170 pp. 
I2mo. 


Territorial Growth of the United States, 
The. By William A. Mowbray, A. M. A 
series of essays describing the original 
boundaries of the United States in 1783, out- 
lining in particular the Northwest Territory 
and the successive acquisition of Louisiana, 
Florida, New Mexico, California, Oregon, 
Alaska, Hawaii, Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pine Islands, with extracts from treaties and 
an account of the diplomatic negotiations 
which accompanied the change. The special 
treaty rectifying the Philippine boundary is 
not included. 225 pp. 1I2mo. 


Views and Reviews. Art essays in ap- 
preciation. By W. E. Henley. The lover of 
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Art cum literature will find in Mr. Henley’s 
pages much that he can thoroughly appre- 
ciate, though occasionally he may run across 
criticisms with which he may slightly dis- 
agree. This, however, lends a further inter- 
est to the book, and increases the reader’s 
appreciation of his own discriminative facul- 
ty, in which all artists are somewhat pro- 
nounced. In many respects the “Note on 
Romanticism,” with which the book opens, 
is one of the most interesting of its contents, 
but the observations on the Dutch School, 
the chief exponents of landscape painting, 
the celebrated portrait painters of the past, 
the work of George Morland, David Wilkie, 
Hunt, Landseer, Rossetti, Pinwell, Charles 
Keen, and so forth, will command close at- 
tention. 174 pp. 16mo.—London Publish- 
ers’ Circular. 
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At the Point of the Sword. A romance 
of the Netherlands. By Ellery P. Ingham. 
With frontispiece. 379 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 67. 


Beautiful Joe’s Paradise; or, The Island 
of Brotherly Love. By Marshall Saunders. 
A sequel to the dog story known as “Beauti- 
ful Joe,” in which the fate and fortune of 
animals in a beautiful island to which Joe 
goes through the air are described in a 
series of chapters, in which the owner of the 
dog creates a paradise for the dog after her 
own image—the owner’s. Illustrated by 
Charles Livingston Bull. 365 pp. 12mo. 


Blood-Tax, The. 
I2mo. 
See review, page 82. 


By Dorothea Gerard. 


Captive of the Roman Eagles, A. By 
Felix Dahn. Translated from the German 
by Mary J. Safford. 434 pp. 12mo. 


Castleton’s “Prep.” By Charlotte Mur- 
ray, author of “Through Grey to Gold,” etc. 
After leaving the university Castleton did 
not feel his education was quite finished. He 
wished to know more about a poorer class 
of people than the class in which he had 
been born. To accomplish this, he chose to 
keep a stationer’s shop in a provincial sea- 
port town. His experience is rich in help- 
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fulness, and his love story interesting. With 
six illustrations by Florence Reason. 292 
pp. 12 mo—Publishers’ Weekly. 


Climax, The; or, What Might Have Been. 
By Charles Felton Pidgin, author of “Quincy 
Adams Sawyer,” etc. With frontispiece. 
335 Pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 82. 


Counsels of Croesus. By Mary Knight 
Potter, author of “Love in Art,” etc. A 
novel of modern New York society, in 
which the contest between love and worldly 
ambition is portrayed. Mrs. Lorraine, a 
rich and beautiful widow, and her daughter 
Laura in their search for happiness unwit- 
tingly wound each other. Illustrated by W. 
H. Dunton. 232 pp. 16mo. 


Cromptons, The. By Mary J. Holmes. 
With frontispiece. 384 pp. 1I2mo. 
See review, page 70. 


Day of Prosperity, The. A vision of 
the century to come. By Paul Devinne. 
271 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 87. 


Fame for a Woman; or, Splendid Mourn- ; 


ing. By Cranstoun Metcalfe. With fron- 
tispiece by Adolf Thiede. 353 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 86. 


Fortunes of Oliver Horn, The. By F. 
Hopkinson Smith. Illustrated by Walter 
Appleton Clark. 552 pp. 12mo. 

See review, page 63. 


Gentleman Garnet. By Harry B. Vogel. 
The English penal colony of Tasmania in 
the year 1838 is the scene of this novel of 
adventure. The heroes are bushrangers led 
by “Gentleman Garnet.” They are gentle- 
manly robbers, not without some admirable 
qualities. The story aims to show that the 
cruel prison system of the colony was re- 
sponsible for the bushrangers. Lippincott’s 
Select Novels. 351 pp. 12mo, Paper. 


Highway of Fate, The. By Rose 
Nouchette Carey, author of “Rue With a 
Difference,” etc. This novel by Miss Carey 
is the last issue from an author who has 
now published two-score novels. Its action 
opens in an English family of the middle 
class, a physician who has a hard struggle 
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for his livelihood. After describing his chil- 
dren and the family, the fortunes of the 
members are followed step by step. One of 
them becomes a “companion,” and the social 
complications which follow are minutely de- 
scribed through most of the work. 44 pp. 
I2mo. 


House Under the Sea, The. By Max 
Pemberton, author of “The Phantom Army,” 
etc. Illustrated. 346 pp. 12mo. 

See review, page 73. 


In the Days of St. Clair. A romance 
of the Muskingum Valley. By Dr. James 
Ball Naylor, author of “Ralph Marlowe,” 
etc. Illustrated by W. H. Fry. 420 pp. 12mo. 


istar of Babylon. A phantasy. By 
Margaret Horton Potter, author of “The 
House of De Mailley.” 404 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 62. 


Last of the Quills, The. A story of 
Welsh life. By David Pugh Griffiths. Illus- 
trated. 423 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page Ios. 


Magic Mashie and Other Golfish Stories. 
The. By Edwin L. Sabin. Illustrated. 
210 pp. I2mo. 


See review, page 66. 


Millionairess, The. By Julian Ralph. 
Illustrated by C. F. Underwood. 422 pp. 
I2mo. 


See review, page 84, and With New Books. 


Michel Guipe. By Everit Bogert Ter- 
hune. The scene of this story is a little 
town in France, not far from Poitiers. Mi- 
chel Gulpe, the character around whom the 
story is woven, is a tobacconist. His little 
shop is avoided by the superstitious folk of 
the village, to whom he has become a “bogey 
man.” The author wins his confidence, and 
writes out his story. Michel is a staunch 
follower of the old Eastern religions, and a 
devoted worshipper of Brahma. He be- 
lieves in the transmigration of the soul, and 
relates the various lives through which he 
has passed. Illustrated by Sidney Marsh 
Chase. 181 pp. 12mo0.—Publishers’ Weekly. 


New Rector, The. By Stanley Wey- 
man, author of “A Gentleman of France,” 
etc. A reprint at a reduced price, in cloth 
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and paper, of one of Mr. Weyman’s early 
novels, first printed in 1891 in England and 
here in 1892, before he had taken up ro- 
mantic fiction, chronicling the life of a 
young Englishman of five and twenty, who 
is at this early age appointed rector of an 
important parish. 338 pp. 1I2mo. 


On Fortune’s Road. Stories of Busi- 
ness. By Will Payne, author of “The Story 
of Eva,” etc. These stories are not all ex- 
actly romances of trade, but each in some 
form deals with the commercial aspects of 
modern American life. There is consider- 
able similarity of theme and characters in 
the second, sixth and seventh of these tales, 
dealing, as they do, with persons and af- 
fairs in La Salle street. The bold deals upon 
the Board of Trade and Stock Exchange, 
the lightning give and take action of brok- 
ers, the unsentimental and brusque commer- 
cial intercourse, the bitter struggles for suc- 
cess, the feverish excitement of speculation, 
with its victories and defeats, are handled 
by Mr. Payne in a masterly manner, which 
makes them all close and vital. One of Mr. 
Payne’s strong points is the fact that he is 
able to find a hopeful note occasionally. Un- 
like some other realists, he realizes that 
optimism has some chance in the commer- 
cial world, and while he does not lay too 
great a stress on the sentimental side of his 
characters, he endows them with a reason- 
able number of red corpuscles. The stories 
are healthy and they are good art. With 
eight full-page drawings by Thomas Fo- 
garty. 200 pp. 12mo.—Chicago Tribune. 


Out of the West. 
gins. 313 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 83. 


By Elizabeth Hig- 


Pharaoh and the Priest, The. From 
the original Polish of Alexander Glovatski, 
by Jeremiah Curtin. Illustrated. 12mo. 
See review, page 66. 


Poco a Poco. By William Franklin 
Johnson. In the opening chapter of this 
novel the city editor of a Washington news- 
paper flings irto the waste basket “a mas- 
terly and erudite review of the history of 
art and music, from antiquity to date, with 
a passionate plea for the development of 
American art on American lines.” The city 
editor’s good intentions are frustrated by a 
meddlesome reporter, who copies the scraw- 
ly manuscript on a typewriter and gets it 
inserted in the Sunday edition. The article 
’ sets America on fire at both ends. It calls 
on the American people to subscribe a mil- 
lion dollars for a National University of Art. 
A Senator’s daughter becomes interested, 
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and so does her cousin, just arrived from 


the West. By financiering operations and 
prize-fighting he manages to get the needed 
million, and the great National University 
of Art is finally launched. But one can’t 
help regretting that the meddlesome reporter 
rescued the illegible manuscript. If he 
hadn’t, this hopelessly amateurish novel 
might not have been written. Illustrated by 
W.H. Fry. 307 pp. 12mo.—Pittsburg Post. 


Poet and Penelope, The. 
Truscott. 254 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 85. 


By L. Parry 


Queen of Quelparte, The. 
Hulbert. 
I2mo. 


See review, page 73. 


By Archer B. 
Illustrated by Winfield S. Lukens. 


Riding Master and Other Stories, The. 
By James M. Douglass. The opening story 
in this book shows originality of conception. 
The noble sire of Elliott Hawkeshaw is 
broken-hearted. His only son Elliott, the 
pride of the house, doesn’t know how to ride 
a horse, and, more than that, won’t try. 
Then appears the riding master, Prof. Au- 
gustus Kobbe. Elliott. nolens volens, is 
made to bestride a horse, and the young 
fellow lands, say on his head, in the ring. 
Then the beautiful Mrs. Kobbe takes a hand. 
She is an entire circus. Elliott loves the 
riding master’s wife. Then the young fellow 
becomes at once a most brilliant horseman. 
Can romance go further? Kobbe is natural- 
ly jealous, and plots the destruction of El- 
liott. He is to break his neck when mounted 
on a vicious beast. The young rider does 
make a bad break, but somehow a pistol 
goes off—and it is the bad Kobbe who bites 
the dust. Then Elliott and Madame Kobbe 
are supremely happy. There are four more 
stories in the volume. 135 pp. 12mo.—WN. Y. 
Times Saturday Review. 


Shadow of the Rope, The. 
Hornung. 328 pp. 1I2mo. 
See review, page 65. 


By E. W. 


Shaving of Shagpat, The. 
entertainment. 
pp. 16mo. 


An Arabian 
By George Meredith. 249 


Short Stories. 
315 pp. 16mo. 


By George Meredith. 


Tragic Comedians, The. A study in a 
well-known story. By George Meredith. An 
issue in a small foolscap octavo of George 
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Meredith’s novels. The margin is narrow, 
but the type is clear and the paper is white 
and firm. The volumes now issued are “The 
Tragic Comedians,” “Shaving of Shagpat,” 
“Short Stories.” 157 pp. 16mo. 


Sheep-Stealers, The. 
402 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 73. 


By Violet Jacob. 


Ship of Dreams, The. By Louise Forss- 
lund, author of “The Story of Sarah.” 307 
pp. I2mo. 


See review, page 71. 


Stillman Gott, Farmer and Fisherman. 
By Edwin Day Sibley. A preface frankly 
announces that this novel is written “for the 
purpose of portraying the type of American 
citizen that can be met, seen and known on 
the coast of Maine in a journey from Kit- 
tery to Eastport, particularly referring to 
the half farmer, half fisherman who lives 
along the shores in the neighborhood of Mt. 
Desert.” ‘The action opens on Dark Moun- 
tain Bay and Sheep Island. The story is 
simple, dialogue is freely used, the town 
meeting is described, and the simple amuse- 
ments of the place are chronicled, ending 
with the funeral of the leading character. 
360 pp. I2mo. 


Tales About Temperaments. 
Oliver Hobbes. This book is made up of 
three stories and two short plays. “A Re- 
pentance” is an episode of the Carlist insur- 
rection of 1835, and shows the return in dis- 
guise of a Carlist leader, mourned as dead 
for two years, to the home of his disconso- 
late widow, his light-hearted avowal of his 
treason to the “cause” and his final declara- 
tion for Don Carlos under the persuasion of 
his wife, though the declaration is the sig- 
nal for instant death. The other little pluy 
is the “proverb” entitled “Journey’s End in 
Lovers’ Meeting,” presented here by Miss 
Ellen Terry. Mrs. Craigie acknowledges 
her indebtedness for the plot to a French 
original. The tales are “The Worm that 
God Prepared,” “’Tis an Ill Flight With- 
out Wings” and “Prince Toto,” latter-named 
a fairy tale dedicated to the author’s little 
son. Mrs. Craigie’s tendency to epigram 
appears on every page, but a good many of 
her aphorisms lack freshness. “The Worm 
that God Prepared” ends in a grewsome 
tragedy, to which the reader is led through 
pages of sardonic humor and comedy, and 
“Tis an Ill Flight Without Wings” is an 
episode with a Meredithean flavor. The au- 
thor’s partiality for odd titles is manifest in 
those quoted. Appletons’ Town and Coun- 
try Library. 207 pp. Paper. 12mo.—Phil«- 
delphia Press. 


By John’ 
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“Temporal Power.” A study in suprem- 
acy. By Marie Corelli, author of “The 
Master Christian,” etc. 559 pp. 12mo. 

See review, page 61. 


Things That Are Caesar’s, The. By 
Reginald Wright Kauffman, author of “Jar- 
vis of Harvard.” 336 pp. 1I2mo. 


See review, page 72, and With New Books. 


Tom Moore. An unhistorical romance, 
founded on certain happenings in the life of 
Ireland’s greatest poet. By Theodore Burt 
Sayre, author of “The Son of Carleycroft,” 
etc. Illustrated. 341 pp. 12mo. 


See review, page 8o. 


Typhoon. By Joseph Conrad, author of 
“Children of the Sea,” etc. A vivid descrip- 
tion of a storm in the Pacific, told with ex- 
traordinary accuracy, with great reserve, 
and yet with an effect rarely equaled in 
modern nature description. Illustrated by 
Maurice Greiffenhagen. 205 pp. 1I2mo. 


Valley of Decision, The. By Edith 
Wharton. An issue in a single volume of 
the leading novel of the year in American 
fiction which appeared March 1, in two vol- 
umes. New edition. 656 pp. 12mo. 


Vultures, The. By Henry Seton Merri- 
man, author of “The Sowers.” Illustrated. 
341 pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 60. 


Wings of the Dove, The. By Henry 
James. Two vols. 320, 439 pp. 12mo. 


See review, page 68, and With New Books. 


Wooing of Wistaria, The. 
Watanna. 288 pp. I2mo. 


See review, page 87. 


By Onoto 
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Asiatic Russia. By George Frederick 
Wright, LL. D. With maps and illustra- 
tions. 290, 637 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 58. 


' As Seen From the Ranks. By Charles 
E. Benton. This is a private soldier’s ac- 
count of war, the Civil Wir in particular. 
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There is no little interest in studying the 
point of view of the intelligent private, and 
the problems cf an army in the field, as seen 
from the ranles. 292 pp. I2mo. 


Egypt in the Neolithic and Archaic 
Periods. By E. A. Wallis Budge, M. A. 
This history of Egypt in the neolithic and 
archaic period is written by a distinguished 
scholar, a member of the staff of the British 
Museum, known for his translations from 
various hieroglypic manuscripts. This is 
the first volume. After discussing the in- 
habitants of Egypt prior to the monarchical 
organization of the country he carries the 
story down to the end of the third dynasty. 
Books on Egypt and Chaldea. Illustrated. 
222 pp. I2mo. 


Feudal Regime, The. By Charles Seig- 
nobos. ‘Translation edited by Earle W. 
Dow. An account of the organization of 
European society at the opening of the tenth 
century and through the period succeeding, 
taking France as a model, told with great 
brevity, the subject being taken up by 


classes. 68 pp. Indexed. Paper. 8vo. 


Foreign View of England in the Reigns 
of George | and George I!, A. The letters 
of Monsieur Cesar de Saussure to his fam- 
ily. Translated and edited by Madame Van 
Muyden. A reprint in this country, after a 
publication in England some months earlier, 
of the diary of Cesar de Saussure, a Hu- 
guenot born in 1705, who visited England 
when he was twenty years old. His diary 
gives an account of court life under George 
I and II, with which M. de Saussure was 
familiar through connection with the Eng- 
lish Diplomatic Corps. With map and illus- 
trations. 372 pp. Indexed. tI2mo. 


Italian Life in Town and Country. By 
Luigi Villari. A series of essays by an Ital- 
ian historian of the first order on the con- 
stitution of the society of the Peninsula, de- 
scriptive rather than analytic, giving some 
statistics, but in general dealing with the is- 
sues presented and the facts marshaled from 
a popular standpoint. Our European Neigh- 
bors Series. Illustrated. 316 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 


Martinique, the Second Pompeii. By 
pen and picture. With descriptive foot notes. 
A collection of full-page half-tone repro- 
ductions of photographs and drawings of 
life in Martinique before the disaster and 
since. Their size and number give an ex- 
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traordinarily vivid impression of the occur- 
rence, and a few brief lines of letter press 
describe each illustration. Oblong quarto. 


Story of a Strange Career, The. Being 
the autobiography of a convict. An au- 
thentic document. Edited by Stanley Water- 
loo. The life story of a criminal, written by 
him while serving a term in a Western peni- 
tentiary. Originally of good birth and edu- 
cation, the man seems to have been a born 
degenerate, swerving naturally into the 
downward path. He gives many graphic de- 
scriptions of his adventures on a whaler in 
South America; on a British man-of-war; in 
the American navy; at Fort Fisher; in Con- 
federate prisons during the Civil War; in 
the New York draft riots; and finally of his 
life in the penitentiary. 363 pp. I2mo.— 
Publishers’ Weekly. 


Ten Englishmen of the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, By James Richard Joy, M. A., au- 
thor of “Twenty Centuries of English His- 
tory, etc. The ten Englishmen of the nine- 
teenth century selected for this volume of 
Chautauqua study are Wellington, Canning, 
Stephenson, Russell, Cobden, Peel, Shaftes- 
bury, Palmerston, Gladstone and Disraeli. 
In the case of each, an outline of the life is 
first presented, an essay on the public career 
follows, and this closes with questions and 
a bibliography. An appendix gives brief 
extracts throwing light on each one of these 
lives in verse or in extracts from speeches, 
letters and contemporary comment. With 
frontispiece. 260 pp. 1I2mo. 
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How Can | Cure My Indigestion? By A. 
K. Bond, M. D. The author describes in a 
lucid manner the functions of the stomach. 
Indigestion may arise from a multiplicity of 
causes, as from the depleted, the tired, the 
starved stomacn. Then there are eccentric 
stomachs that create acid and alkaline re- 
actions, or bring about a sense of discom- 
fort, mental disturbance, and insomnia. 
How to eat, the importance of mastication, 
the need for variety in food, the general 
topic of nutrition, the harm done by hurry 
and mental strain, the improperly prepared 
meals, the dangerous cook, are all treated. 
All the so-called “cures” find their places in 
the volume, and many of them are credited 
with their true value, which is very insig- 
nificant. Exercise, fresh air, good water, 
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properly prepared food, temperance, regu- 
larity, and, above all, never to overload your 
stomach, we are to suppose the only things 
adult humanity can do to cue or alleviate 
that too common trouble, indigestion. 180 
pp. 16mo.—N. Y. Times Saturday Review. 
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Industrial Conciliation. Report of the 
proceedings of the conference held under 
the auspices of the National Civic Federa- 


. tion. A collection of addresses and papers 


on industrial conciliation and arbitration, 
published by the National Civic Federation. 
Part I has the addresses made by capital- 
ists and laborers at this conference in New 
York December 16-17, 1901. Part II con- 
tains the various papers, fifteen in number, 
read at the Chicago conference, December 
17-18, 1900. 273 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 

See With New Books. 


Good Without God. By Robert Champ- 
Jet Adams, author of “Travels in Faith,” 
etc. Opens with an address urging that mo- 


rality can exist independent of a belief in. 


God, succeeded by short essays from the 
“free thought” standpoint on many differ- 
ent subjects, all edged by the dislike of 
Christianity either as a faith or as a defi- 
nite system of morals, “Dare to do Wrong” 
being the title of one of the essays. 113 pp. 
Paper. I2mo. 
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Aspects of Fiction and Other Ventures 
in Criticism. By Brander Matthews. This 
volume of essays originally appeared in 
1896. It discusses some phases of Ameri- 
can literature and theatre, groups in par- 
allel criticism Sarcy and Lemaitre, Lang 
and Stevenson and closes with some gen- 
eral remarks on story-telling, Cervantes and 
other workers in this field, Coppeé, Halévy 
and Charles Dudley Warner. 297 pp. 12mo. 


Mid-Eighteenth Century, The. By J. H. 
Millar. Periods of European literature. 
379 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 

See review, page 75. 
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Shakespeare and Voltaire. By Thomas 
R. Lounsbury, LL.D. 463 pp. , Indexed. 
I2mo. 

See review, page 76. 
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Experimental Science. Elementary, 
practical and experimental physics. By 
George M. Hopkins. This work first ap- 
peared in 1889. It now is issued for the 
fifth time enlarged in two volumes, of 
which the second deals with electric light, 
the telephone and electric magic, mechan- 
ical operations and minor experiments with 
the phonograph, complementary colors, pho- 
tography and electrical meters. The book 
has grown out of articles from the Scien- 
tific American, is profusely illustrated, deals 
with the practical rather than the scientific 
side of physics and gives many explana- 
tions and suggestions, with small details of 
a sort which relate rather to scientific slight 
of hand than to research or learning. 523, 
556 pp. 8vo. 
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Aunt Abby’s Neighbors. By Annie 
Trumbull Slosson. In this slender volume, 
a typical, firm-charactered woman of New 
England middle life, in successive mono- 
logues, talks upon sex in Heaven, the use 
of the Bible, charity, friendship and “her 
pasture with the rock in it.” Sheer New 
England humor, a direct view of direct 
things, and a ready speech are apparent in 
every page of this work by a sister of Dr. 
Henry Clay Trumbull, editor of The Sunday 
School Times, and of J. Hammond Trum- 
bull, the Indian philologist. 170 pp. I2mo. 


Cats and All About Them. By Frances 
Simpson. A handbook for cat fanciers, the 
frontispiece giving the author and her sil- 
ver male, Cambvses. Breeds of cats are 
first described, practical hints are given as 
to care and management, feeding and ex- 
hibiting fills another chapter, and diseases, 
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with a few simple remedies, are described. 
The book ends with a list of cat clubs and 
cat homes and specific directions as to the 
way in which to get the best cat when 
given the choice of a litter. Illustrated. 126 
pp. Indexed, 12mo. 

See With New Books. 


Complete Works of Edgar Allen Poe, 
The. Edited by James A. Harrison. Any 
one might be happy to possess so dainty a 
collection of a poet’s works as this of the 
writings of Edgar Allen Poe. Both the 
fullness of the collection and the fashion in 
which it has been bound make it especially 
acceptable. Virginia edition. 17 vols. 
16mo. 


Development of the Child in Later In- 
fancy. Part II of the Intellectual and 
Moral Development of the Child. By Ga- 
briel Compayré. Translated from the 
French by Mary E. Wilson. This work, 
one of the International Education series, 
contains the second part of the “Intellectual 
and Moral Development of the Child,” by 
Gabriel Compayré. It opens with a chap- 
ter on imitation and curiosity, succeeded by 
others on the development of the judg- 
ment and reason, speech, voluntary activity, 
moral sense, weak and strong points of 
character; morbid tendencies and signs of 
a selfhood and personality are described 
in much detail, though without the more 
modern method of methodical observation 
of individual subjects. 288 pp. 12mo. 


Down in Water Street. A sequel to the 
“Life of Jerry McAuley.” By Samuel H. 
Hadley. Prefaces by the Rev. Wilbur 
Chapman, D. D., a Presbyterian clergyman, 
and the Rev. J. Wesley Johnston, a Metho- 
dist Episcopal clergyman, describe the work 
conducted by Mr. Hadley as superintendent 
of the Jerry McAuley Mission, on Water 
street, New York. It opens with an account 
of the conversion of the founder of this 
mission, whose work after his death was 
taken up by Mr. and Mrs. S. H. Hadley. 
The former was earlier a _ professional 
drunkard and gambler. After describing 
his conversion, which took place in cell No. 
10 of the police station on One Hundred 
and Twenty-sixth street, near Lexington 
avenue, New York,—“for twenty years I 
have visited that same cell on the anni- 
versary of that awful night of darkness and 
have had sweet communion there with 
Jesus”’—Mr. Hadley describes his work, in- 
cidents in it, men whom he has rescued 
and criminals whom he has brought back 
to an honest life. Illustrated. 242 pp. 
I2mo. 


Great World’s Farm, The. By Selina 
Gaye, author of “The World’s Lumber 
Room,” etc. This one of the Chautauqua 
books for the year’s study is a brief and 
methodical summary of general informa- 
tion in regard to the conditions of agri- 
culture. Soil, the way in which it is pro- 
duced by various causes, including insect 
life and worms, soil characters, the work 
of roots, leaves and flowers, seeds and 
their growth and the chance of vegetable 
survival fill the work, which is popular in 
every detail. 283 pp. 12mo. 


Missionary Principles and Practice. By 
Robert E. Speer. The purpose is to set 
forth some of the main principles of the 
mission movement on which it rests in its 
appeal at home and in its work abroad, to 
apply these principles in some illustrative 
instances, especially to the conditions in 
China, with which men are now most famil- 
iar, and which many regard as putting the 
missionary enterprise to its conclusive test, 
to suggest by a few sketches of mission 
fields and the results of mission work in 
life, both the need and power of the work, 
and to enforce the duty and privilege of the 
serious attempt speedily to evangelize the 
world, and thus enable Christianity at once 
to display and to realize its divine mission 
to all mainkind. 545 pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 


Mission Study Class, The. By T. H. P. 
Sailer, Ph. D. After discussing what is 
necessary in order to arouse permanent 
interest in missions, advice is given as to 
the organization of a mission class, the 
choice of a course, the method of teaching, 
closing with training in the presentation of 
the subject. Closing words on the difficul- 
ties point out that the chief one is that of 
securing members for such a class. 59 pp. 
Paper. 16mo. 


Son; or, The Wisdom of “Uncle Eph.” 
By Lord Gilhooley, author of “Yutzo.” 
Saws and incidents expressing common- 
place, ethical and social views put in negro 
dialogue, provided with an ornamented 
margin, an unusual binding and a negro 
frontispiece. The usual subjects, death, 
selfishness, lies, gab, example. revenge, 
haste, receive the usual treatment, in brief 
utterances of no special importance to any 
one but the author. 457 pp. I2mo. 


Standard Light Operas, The. Their 
plots and their music. By George P. Up- 
ton, author of “The Standard Operas,” etc. 
Mr. Upton’s small volume is an almost in- 
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dispensable one to those interested in light 
opera. Its convenient size and its con- 
cise digests of the various best light operas 
render it both pleasing and valuable. 239 
nn. 16mo. 


Story of a Great Horse, Cresceus, 2.02!/, 
The. By John McCartney. Cresceus broke 
the trotting record and reduced it two years 
ago to 2.024%. This stallion was foaled in 
1894. An introductory chapter gives its 
pedigree, which shows that he represents 
the Hambletonian-Star cross. It was from 
this cross that Dexter and Nettie came, as 
well as Directum. ‘The ownership of this 
great horse, his training, his successive races 
and his winnings are described with a min- 
ute care deserved by the subject. With 
chapter on the training of Cresceus by 
George H. Ketcham. Illustrated. 213 pp. 
I2mo. 


Theory and Practice of Infant Feeding, 
The. With notes on development. By Henry 
Dwight Chapin, A. M. Instead of laying 
down rules for preparing food for infants 
of different ages, the book shows rather the 
fundamental principles of growth, nutri- 
tion and digestion during infancy. More 
particularly it shows that growth is a pro- 
cess of cell-division; it classifies food into 
protein, fat, carbo-hydrates, mineral mat- 
ter and water; it compares digestion and 
absorption in different animals, and then 
compares the milk of these animals, indicat- 
ing chemical and physiological differences. 
As the author says, the discovery that the 
law of the conservation of energy applies 
to animal life has made the nutrition of 
adults almost an exact science, but in in- 
fant feeding there are other problems than 
mere nutrition to be considered. For the 
first time in any book, so far as we know, 
the special function of milk in developing 
the digestive tract of the young animal is 
discussed. The sections on raw food ma- 
terials and on methods of practical feed- 
ing are treated with welcome detail. Illu- 
strated. 326 pp. Indexed. 8vo.—The Out- 
look. 
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Chips, Fragments and Vestiges. By Gail 
Hamilton. Collected and arranged by H. 
Augusta Dodge. With portrait. 224 pp. 
I2mo. é 
See review, page 77. 


Freeman and Other Poems, The. By 
Ellen Glasgow. 56 pp. I2mo. 
See review, page 77. 


India’s Love Lyrics. Collected and ar- 
ranged in verse by Laurence Hope. 173 
pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 76. 


Poems and Verses. By Edward San- 
ford Martin, author of “Lucid Intervals.” 
125 pp. I2mo. 

See With New Books. 


Rhymes and Roundelays. From Life. 
The range of subjects is a wide one, in- 
cluding love, sentiment and satire, but all 
treated in merry vein. There is nothing 
morbid nor depressing in the book, which 
is of desirable size and calculated to go 
easily into one’s pocket@as an agreeable 
companion for a jaunt or journey. The 
illustrations are by well-known artists and 
decorate the text, throughout which they 
are lavishly scattered. 146 pp. 16mo. 


Songs of England’s Glory. Poems on 
England’s national fame and spirit, her vic- 
tories and her ideas, extending from Shake- 
speare to Henley, printed in a somewhat 
antique type, on paper not too white, of a 


foolscap 32mo, size and bound in a limp 


leather cover. 234 pp. 


Sunset Song and Other Verses, The. 
By Elizabeth Akers. 313 pp. 12mo. 
See review, page 77. 
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Commoner Condensed, The. By Wil- 
iam Jennings Bryan. A reproduction in 
an effective 8vo volume of the editor- 
ials which have appeared in The Commoner 
during the first year of its existence. Eigh- 
teen chapters contain editorials by Mr. W. 
J. Bryan on subjects of a permanent na- 
ture. Another chapter is occupied with 
selections from editorial paragraphs. The 
fables, poems, dialogues, ete., by Mr. Will 
M. Maupin fill a chapter, and the book 
closes with a group of poems admired by 
Mr. Bryan, Beconti’s “Lines to a Water- 
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Fowl” and like selections. ‘The work is 
carefully indexed and is intended to fur- 
nish a treasury of argument and opinion 
for nis followers. With frontispiece. 459 
pp. 8vo. 
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Shakespeare Cyclopaedia and New 
Glossary, The. By John Phin, author of 
“Shakespearean Notes and New Readings.” 
Opens with an introduction by Edward 
Dowden. After discussing the best Shake- 
speare for the general reader, a short list 
of helpful books follows, and the Bacon 
and Shakespeare controversy is briefly sum- 
marized. here Yollow, arranged alpha- 
betically, short articles upon the words, 
names, places and locations of Shakespeare, 
kach character is noted with a reference 
to the place where it appears; mythological 
and historical characters are described. The 
book is, in short, intended to be a useful 
manual for those whose Shakespeare lib- 
rary is necessarily confined to a good text 
and a few additional volumes. 428 pp. 
I2mo. 
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Bible Criticism and the Average Man. 
By Howard Agnew Johnston, author of 
“God’s Methods of Training Workers.” 267 
pp. I2mo. 

See review, page 77. 


First Century Message to Twentieth 
Century Christians, A. By G. Campbell 
Morgan. Sermons of a horatory character 
upon the Epistles to the Seven Churches, 
taking up each point at its relation to pres- 
ent day duties. 217 pp. I2mo. 


Incarnation of the Lord, The. A series 
of sermons. By Charles Augustus Briggs, 
D. D. Ten sermons of a biblical scholar 
of the first rank, but of liberal views, in 
which the growth of the doctrine of the 
incarnation in the Christian Church is de- 
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scribed from the first utterances of the 
synoptic gospels to the final acceptance of 
a divine virgin birth. 243 pp. Indexed. 
I2mo. 

See With New Books. 


Lux Christi. An outline study of India 
by Caroline Atwater Mason. The subject 
of this volume is a course on the Study of 
India, its national life, characteristics, ten- 
dencies and habits and thoughts of the peo- 
ple. The chapter headings deal with the 
“Dim Centuries,” “India’s Invaders,” “The 
Oft-Conquered People,” “The Invasion of 
Love,” “A Century of Work for Women,” 
“Forces in Action To-day.” There are 
bibliographies, special topics, excerpts, anec- 
dotes, quotations, etc., and good maps and 
charts and an appendix giving societies and 
fields and general missionary statistics. 27 
pp. Indexed. 1I2mo. 
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Human Nature and the Social Order. 
By Charles Horton Cooley. This discus- 
sion of sociology is by the occupant of a 
chair in Michigan University. It en- 
deavors to combine a description of the de- 
velopment of social ideas and concepts, an 
analysis of their nature and a discussion of 
their application and effect in the working 
of society. The author begins by frankly 
saying that “society and the individual” is 
the subject of the whole book, which is 
general in its treatment and never reaches 
close and minute discussion, based either on 
experiment or investigation. 413 pp. In- 
dexed, 1I2mo. 
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All the Russias. By Henry Norman, M. 
P., author of “lhe Real Japan,” etc. Illu- 
strated. 476 pp. Indexed. 8vo. 

See review, page 59. 


Two Thousand Miles on an Automobile. 
By “Chauffeur.” An interesting account of 
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a journey on American roads, of its de- 
lights, adventures and mishaps. The book 
tells about running and caring for an auto- 
mobile and makes plain and unprejudiced 
comparison of the advantages and disad- 
vantages of different models and makes. 
With eighteen illustrations by Frank Ver- 
beck. 319 pp. Indexed. 12mo. 
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European and Japanese Gardens. Pa- 
pers read before the American Institute of 
Architects. Edited for the American Insti- 
tute of Architects by Glenn Brown. The 
Japanese seem to have provided for the 
gradual evolution of a garden under the 
hands of its master from rough to finished 
and from flat to hilly, so that each year 
something may be done to improve it with- 
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out spoiling the miniature landscape. Of 
course all Japanese gardens are not carried 
out in exactly the same, or even in exactly 
one of the styles tabulated. Some are con- 
scious efforts to suggest, not exactly repro- 
duce, certain famous views in Japan; but 
of these Mr. Honda tells us nothing. The 
illustrations, however, afford instances 
enough where no anxious following of any 
of the schemes laid down can be detected. 
Professor Hamlin’s essay on “The. Italian 
Formal Garden,” Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis’s 
talk on “English Gardens” and Mr. John 
Galen Howard's essay on Le Notre, Ver- 
sailles and Fontainebleau in “French Gar- 
dening and Its Master,” are very attractive 
articles, copiously illustrated. They are 
appreciations rather than critical papers, 
and that makes them not less readable. The 
subjects in each case are not easy to treat 
in the limits of a lecture, or of such a 
paper as one hears at a meeting of archi- 
tects. The attention now paid to landscape 
architecture warrants the belief that this 
volume will find plenty of appreciative read- 
ers. 162 pp. Quarto—N. Y. Times Satur- 
day Review. 


Gives Good Digestion 


Horsford’s 
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Phosphate 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


CURES habitual stomach weakness, im- 
proves the appetite and digestion, and 
removes the cause of headaches and wake- 


fulness. 


It imparts new life and vigor to both 
brain and body, by restoring to the sys- 
tem the needed tonic and nerve food. 


Horstord’s name on every GENUINE package. 
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BOOKS 


NEW 


All the Russias. 
by mail, $4.20. 


By Henry Norman. $4.00; 


Aspects of Fiction. By Brander Matthews. 


$1.25; by mail, $1.39. 
\s Seen From the Ranks. By C. E. Ben- 
ton. $1.25; by mail, $1.36. 


\t the 


Ingham. 


Point of the Sword. By Ellery P 
$1.08; by mail, $1.21, 
Beautiful Joe’s Paradise. By Marshall 
Saunders. $1.20; by mail, $1.34. 


Blue Badge of Courage, The. 


Hadley. 


By H. H. 


90 cents; by mail, $1.03. 


Boy Donald and His Hero. By Penn Shir- 
ley. 60 cents; by mail, 69 cents. 


Elizabeth. By Adele E. 


$1.00; by mail, $1.13. 


Brave Heart 
‘Thompson. 


Cats. By Frances Simpson. 
$1.09. 


$1.00; by mail, 


Champion, The. 


By Charles FE. Craddock. 
$1.20; by mail, $1.32 


od 
Chips, Fragments and Vestiges. By Gail 
Hamilton. $1.20; by mail, $1.31. 


Climax, The. By Charles F. Pidgin. 
by mail, $1.21. 


$1.08 ; 


Commoner, The. By William 
Bryan. $1.10; by mail, $1.27. 


Jennings 
Concerning Polly and Some Others. By 
Helen M. Winslow. $1.08; by mail, $1.19. 


Counsels of Croesus. By Mary K. Potter. 
90 cents; by mail, $1.00. 


Cromptons, The. By Mary J. Holmes. 75 
cents; by mail, 86 cents. 


Later In- 
$1.20; by 


Development of the Child in 
fancy. By Gabriel Compayre. 
mail, $1.31. 


of 


WAN A HRA EK ER 


the MONTH 
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Dorothy Dainty. By Amy Brooks. 80 


cents; by mail, 91 cents. 


Iexperimental Science. By George M. Hop- 
kins. 2 vols. $4.00; by mail, $4.51. 


lkovpt in the Neolithic and Archaic Periods. 
, EK. A. Wallis Budge, M. A. $1.25; by 
al 1.38 

uropean and Japanese Gardens. $2.00; by 

mail, $2.16. 


Fame for a Woman. By C. Metcalfe. $1.00; 
by mail, $1.13. 


Feudal 


bos. 


Regime, The. By Charles Seigno 
50 cents; by mail, 56 cents. 


Foreign View of England in the Reigns of 
George |. and George II. By Caesar de 
Saussure. $3.00; by mail, $3.15. 


Formation of Christian Character, The. By 
W. S. Bruce. $1.75; by mail, $1.89. 


Fortunes of Oliver Horn, The. By F. Hop 
kinson Smith. $1.08; by mail, $1.21. 
Freeman and Other Poems, The. By Ellen 

Glasgow. $1.50; by mail, $1.56. 


Gentleman Garnet. By Harry B. Vogel. 
Paper, 33 cents; by mail, 38 cents. 


Girl of This 
Darling. 


Century, A. By 
$1.00; by mail, $1.13. 


Mary G 


Goosenbury Pilgrims, The. 
Veblen. 


By Ellen Rolfe 


75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 


Highway of Fate, The. By Rose Nouchette 
Carev. $1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


Hortense—A Difficult Child. 


By Edna A, 
Foster. 


80 cents; by mail, 93 cents. 


How Can I Cure My Indigestion? By A 
K. Bond, M. D. $1.00; by mail, $1.08. 


Industrial Conciliation. 


90 cents; by mail, 
$1.03. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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NEW BOOKS of th MONTH—Wanamaker Prices 


In the Days of Queen Elizabeth. By Eva 
March Tappan. 80 cents: by mail, 92 
cents. 


In the Days of St. Clair. By James Ball 
Naylor. $1.08; by mail, $1.21. 


Italian Life in Town and Country. 
Luigi Villari. $1.20; by mail, $1.32. 


Little Girl Next Door, The. 3y Nina 
Rhodes. 80 cents; by mail, 92 cents. 

Lux Christi. By Caroline A. Mason. 50 

cents; by mail, 59 cents. 

By S$. J. Smith. 


Madge. $1.00; by mail, 


$1.13. 
Manual of Astronomy. By Charles A. 
Young. $2.25; by mail, $2.47. 
Mid-Eighteenth Century, The. By J. H. 
Millar. $1.50; by mail, $1.63 


Mission Study Class, The. By T. H. P. 
Sailer. Paper, 5 cents: by mail, 7 cents. 


Outdoorland. By Robert W. Chambers. 


$1.50; by mail, $1.66. 


Out of the West. By Elizabeth Higgins. 
$1.08; by mail, $1.19. 


Verses. By Edward Sanford 
$1.25; by mail, $1.34. 


Poems and 
Martin. 


Poco a Poco. By W. F. Johnson. $1.08; 


by mail, $1.20. 


Poet and Penelope, The. By Parry Tru- 
scott. $1.00; by mail, $1.10. 


Randy and Her Friends. By Amy Brooks. 
80 cents; by mail, 91 cents. 

Rhymes and Roundelays. From “Life.” 60 

cents; bv mail, 68 cents. 


Rob and His Gun. By William A 
$1.00; by mail, $1.12. 


Linn. 
Shadow of the Rope, The. By E. W. Hor- 
nung. $1.08; by mail, $1.21. 


Shakespeare and Voltaire. By Thomas R 
Lounsbury, LL.D. $2.00; by mail, $2.16 


Shaving of Shagpat, The. By George Mere 
dith. 75 cents; by mail, 82 éents. 


Sheep-Stealers. The. By Violet Jacob 


$1.20; by mail, $1.32. 
Stories. By George Meredith 
by mail, 85 cents. 


Short 
cents ; 


Lord 


cents. 


Son. By Gilhooley. 80 cents; by 


mail, 9I 
Stillman Gott. By Edwin D. Sibley. $1.08; 
by mail, $1.19. 


Story of a Great Horse, Cresceus, The. By 
H. John McCartney. $1.50; by mail, $1.62 


Story of Joan of Arc, The. By Kate E. 
Carpenter. 80 cents; by mail, 91 cents 


Sunset Songs and Other Verses, The. By 
Elizabeth Akers. $1.20; by mail, $1.32. 


Tales About Temperaments. By John Oli- 
ver Hobbes. Paper, 33 cents; by mail, 
38 cents. 

Temporal Power. By Marie Corelli. - $1.08; 

bv mail, $1.23. 


Theory and Practice of Infant Feeding. By 


Henry Dwight Chapin, A. M. $2.25; by 
mail, $2.48. 


The By 
$1.08; by 


Regi 
mail, 


Things That Are Czsar’s, 
nald Wright Kauffman. 
$1.18 

Burt 


Tom Moore. By Theodore Sayre 


$1.08; by mail, $1.21. 


Tom Winstone—“Wide-a-Wake.” By Mar-. 
tha James. 80 cents; by mail, 91 cents. 


Tragic Comedians, The. By George Mere 
dith. 75 cents; by mail, 85 cents. 
Conrad. $1.00; by 


Typhoon. By Joseph 


mail, $1.09. 


Valley of Decision, The. By Edith What 
ton, $1.08; by mail, $1.24. 


Views and Reviews. Art. By W. FE. Hen- 


ley. 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents 


Vultures, The. By Henry Seton Merriman 
$1.08; by mail, $1.21 


Wooing of Wistaria, The. By Onoto Wa 
tana. $1.08; by mail, $1.20. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Philadelphia and New York 
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Mi} OXFORD ff : : a 
Pari ition, EXCELLENCE) The Grand Prize for Book- 
eon pr onaelnga ypACuErs binding and Oxford 


Highest Award BIBLE fj OF THE India Paper 
1S WORLD” 
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Reference T E C E R ay % Concordance 


Light, thin, compact, beautifully printed on Oxford India Paper 


Just Issued! Qxford Minion Self-Pronouncing Bible 
‘The thinnest reference Bible in the world. Also the 


. An ideal gift for <« 
Oxford Sunday-School Bible Illustrated 37,67. it fora 


Recent Issues! Qxford Long-Primer Self-Pronouncing Bible 
A superb large-type edition. Reference—Concordance—Teachers. 


Each book of the Bible in a handy and 


The New Century Bible (Annotated) beautiful volume, edited with introduction 
and notes in both authorized and revised versious. General Editor, Walter F. Adeney, M.A. 


‘ . Showing every change 
The Oxford Two-Version Bible in the revised version 


On fine white and the famous 


Oxford Interleaved Bibles Oxford India papers 


For sale by all booksellers Send for catalogue 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch, 91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Selvage of each yard stamped 
A. W. B. ‘‘ Boulevard Velvet ”’ 
WEAR GUARANTEED 


Equals Silk Velvet 
at half the cost 


For sale at 


Philadelphia WANAMAKER’S New York 
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The Fall Book-Seayron 


A FIRST-RATE NOVEL: 
THE BEAUTIFUL MRS. MOULTON. 
(NOS%O) By NATHANIEL STEPHENSON 
£2) Author of “* They that Took the Sword 


Frontispiece portrait of the heroine 
Decorative Cover, I2mo. $1.20 net. 


A BEAUTIFUL STORY-BOOK: 
DREAM DAYS 
(WO) By KENNETH GRAHAME 
oo tee Author of ** The Golden Age,”’ etc. 


With ten photogravures by MAXFIELD PARRISH 
Decorative Cover. 8vo. $2.50 net. 


A BOOK OF TRAVEL: 
PERSIAN CHILDREN OF THE ROYAL 


(YOe%O) FAMILY 
By WILFRID SPARROY 


Profusely Illustrated. 8vo. $3.50 net. 


| JOHN LANE FAD NEW YORK | 


Quaint Corners Illustrated cover design, 75 cents 


By Mail, 90 cents 


in Philadelphia A handsome volume of 506 pages, Divided 


Into {5 Chapters, as follows: 


A Quaker Soldier - - . Helen Campbell 
The City of a Dream - - - Helen Campbell 
Caspipina, the Story of a Mother Church Loutse Stockton 
Old Saint Joseph's - Elizabeth Robins 
The Old Philadelphia Library - Louise Stockton 
(Juaker and Tory - Helen Campbell 
The Philadelphia Post Office - Edwin A, Barber 
Shop Windows - - Elizabeth Robins 
Public Schools - - Eliza S. Turner 
\ Master Builder - . - Helen Campbell 
Early Abolitionists - - Helen Campbell 
Medical Education - - - Helen Campbell 
The Bettering House and Other Charities, Louse Stockton 
The Right to Bear Arms - Frank Willing Leach 
Stephen Girard - - - Loutse Stockton 


With 174 illustrations from designs by Joseph 
Pennell, Alice Barber, Charles H. Stephens, 
Colin C. Cooper, Jr., Walter M. Dunk, Mary 
K. Trotter and others. 


John Wanamaker 
Philadelphia New York 
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Are you ready 


for the fall and winter campaign in your household ? 
To keep the service of the table keved up to the 


highest pitch of effectiveness you will find Mrs. 


Rorer’s books of inestimable service. 


implicitly relied upon. 
helper that never fails, a 
trouble. 


Mrs. Rorer’s Cook Book 

600 pages of practical goodness. It is the 
best cook book because it is absolutely true. 
You cannot make mistakes if you use this 
for a guide, 


Price, washable cloth, $1.75. 


Bread and Bread-laking 

Another of Mrs, Rorer’s popular books. It 
runs the whole gamut of bread-making 
Recipes for all sorts of bread, buns, bis- 
cuits, quick breads, steamed breads, sweet 
breads 
anything not in this book. 


Cloth, 50 cents. 
Made-Over Dishes 


Economy alone is not the only reason for 
making use of the left-overs. Many a tasty, 
wholesome and palatable dish is missed be- 
cause this part of housekeeping is over- 
looked. This book of Mrs. Rorer’s will 
show you how to concoct many pleasant 


Iliustrated. 


dishes. 

Cloth, 50 cents. 
New Salads 
This book of Mrs. Rorer’s needs no intro 
duction. It contains recipes for the most 
delicious salads, many new and odd ones 
too. It is invaluable. 


Cloth, 50 cents. 


in fact one can hardly think of 


They can be 


With them, you have a 


friend in every household 


How to Use a Chafing Dish 


The wonderful success of this remarkable 
little book, has led the publishers to bring 
out a revised edition. It is now double its 
former size. Mrs. Rorer having added many 
new and up-to-date recipes, besides giving 
a fund of valuable information. Sound in 
cloth. 


Same price—25 cents. 


New way for oysters, quick soups, sand- 
wiches. 
25 cents each. 


Cakes, Cake Decorations and 
Desserts 


A book not to be overlooked by anyone in- 
terested in cake making and decorating. 
The illustrations are extremely helpful and 
show what can be ¢as//y done to make yout 
cakes attractive. 


In cloth covers, $1.50. 


Household Accounts 


A book giving a simple method of recording 
all the household expenses. ‘The pages are 
ruled and printed so that the accounts can 


be kept without any trouble whatever. 


Price only 25 cents. 


Of all booksellers, or we will mail and pay postage. 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, 422 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Wanamaker Young People’s Library 


A select series of books suitable for young people, embracing the works of 
the most popular juvenile writers of the day. Well printed on 
fine paper and neatly bound. 12mo size 


35 cents each; by mail, 48 cents 


All Aboard. Oliver Optic Now or Never. Oliver Optic 
Among Malay Pirates. G. A. Henty Off for Hawaii. Capt. Ralph Bonehbill 
Aunt Diana. Rosa N. Carey One of the 28th. G. A. Henty 
Averil. Rosa N. Carey Our Bessie. Rosa N. Carey 

Bashful Fifteen. ‘Mrs. L. T. Meade Out for Business. Horatio Alger, Jr. 
Betty: A Schoolgirl. Mrs. L. T. Meade Out of the Fashion. Mrs. L. T. Meade 
Boat Club, The. Oliver Optic Out on the Pampas. G. A. Henty 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. G. A. Henty Owl's Nest. Kk. Marlitt 
Bound to Rise. Allen Chapman Palace Beautiful, The. Mrs. L. 'l. Meade 
Boy Knight, The. G. A. Henty Polly, a New-Fashioned Girl. L. T. Meade 
Boys of the Fort. Capt. sar ty Bonehill Poor and Proud. Oliver Opti 
Bravest of the Brave. A. Henty Red Plume. gE. S. Ellis 
By Pike and Dyke. G. a. Henty Ring of Rubies. A. Mrs. L. T. Meade 
By Right of Conquest. G. A. Henty Robin Redbreast. Mrs. Molesworth 
Ll Sheer Pluck. G. A. ite nty Rollo in Rome and Naples. Jacob Abbott 

‘aptain Bayley’s Heir. G. 4 enty Rollo in Scotland and Holland. 

G ave in the Mountains. Lieut. R. H. Jayne Jacob Abbott 

Colonel Thorndyke’s Secret. bg ‘ He nty Rollo in Switzerland and. Paris. 

Cornet of Horse. Henty Jacob Abbott 

Cuckoo Clock. eel ‘Molesworth Rollo on the Atlantic and in London. 

Deb and the Duchess. Mrs. L. Meade Jacob Abbott 

Down the Mississippi. oe 'S. Ellis Rollo on the Rhine and in Geneva. 

Dragon and the Raven. G. A. Henty Jacob Abbott 

Facing Death. G. A. Henty Rover Boys at School. 

Falling in With Fortune. Arthur M. Winfield 
Horatio Alger, Jr. Rover Boys in the Jungle. 

Final Reckoning, A. G. A. Henty Arthur M. Winfield 

Flat Iron for a Farthing. Mrs. Ewing Rover Boys in the Mountains. 

For Name and Fame. G. A. Henty Arthur M. Winfield 

Four Little Mischiefs. R. Mulholland Rover Boys on the Ocean. 

Four on an Island. Mrs. L. T. Meade Arthur M. Winfield 

Krom the ‘Throttle to the President's Rover Boys Out West. 

Chair. E. 8. Ellis Arthur M. Winfield 
Girls New and Old. Mrs. L. T. Meade tover Boys on the Great Lakes. Winfield 
Golden Cafion. G. A. Henty Rovings of a Restless Boy. 

Good Luck. Mrs. L. T. Meade Katherine B. Foote 
Grandfather's Chair. N. Hawthorne tujub, the Juggler. G. A. Henty 
Grandmother Dear. Mrs. Molesworth Sailor Boy With Dewey. 
Half Brothers. Hesba Stretton Capt. Ralph Bonehill 
House That Grew. Mrs. Molesworth Six to Sixteen. Mrs. Ewing 
In Freedom's Cause. G. A. Henty Slow and Sure. Horatio Alger, Jr. 
In Times of Peril. G. A. Henty St. George for England. G. A. Henty 
In the Pecos Country. Lieut. R. H. Jayne Sturdy and Strong. G. A. Henty 
In the Reign of Terror. G. A. Henty Sweet Girl Graduate, A. Mrs. L. T. Meade 
Jackanapes. Mrs. Ewing fad; or, “Getting Even’’ With Him. 
Jack Archer. G A. Henty Ellis 
Lang’s Blue Fairy Book. Three Bright Girls. A. Armstrong 
Lang’s Green Fairy Book. Through Apache Land. R. H. Jayne 
Lang’s Red Fairy Book. Through the Fray. G. A. Henty 
Larg’s Yellow Fairy Book. True to the Old Flag. G. A. Henty 
Lamplighter, The. Maria S. Cummings fry Again. Oliver Optic 
Light o’ the Morning. Mrs. L. T. Meade lwo: A Story of English School-Boy Life. 
Life Boat, The. R. M. Ballantyne Barry Pain 
Lil Carrington. L. T. Meade Under Drake's Flag. G. A. Henty 
Lion of St. Mark. G. A. Henty Up the Tapajos. E. S. Ellis 
Lion of the North. G. A. Henty Us. Mrs. Molesworth 
Little by Little. Oliver Optic Very Naughty Girl, A. Mrs. L. T. Meade 
Little Lame Prince. Miss Mulock Waif of the Mountains. E. 8S. Ellis 
Little Mother to the Others. L. T. Meade Water Babies. Chas. Kingsley 
Little Susy Stories. Mrs. E. Prentiss When Santiago Fell. Capt. Raiph Bonehill 
Lost Heir. G. A. Henty Wild Kitty. Mrs. L. T. Meade 
Lost in Samoa. E. S. Ellis With Clive in India. G. A. Henty 
Lost in the Wilds. E. 8S. Ellis With Custer in the Black Hills. 
Lost in the Wilderness. Capt. Ralph Bonehill 
Lieut. R. H. Jayne With Lee in Virginia. G. A. Henty 
Malcolm the Waterboy. D. T. Henty World of Girls, A. Mrs. L. T. Meade 
Maori and Settler. G. A. Henty Young Bandmaster, The. Ralph Bonehill 
Marjory Merton's Girlhood. Corkran Young Buglers. G. A. Henty 
Merle’s Crusade. Rosa N. Carey Young Captain Jack. Horatio Alger, Jr. 
Mulock’s Fairv Book. Young Carthaginian. G. A. Henty 
Nelson the Newsboy ; or, Adrift in New York, Young Colonists. G. A. Henty 
Horatio Alger. Jr. Young Franc-Tireurs. G. A. Henty 
Next-Door House. Mrs. Molesworth Young Midshipman. G. A. Henty 
Not Like Other Girls. Rosa N. Carey Young Mutineer, A. Mrs. L. T. Meade 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Philadelphia NeW York Paris 
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Ladies who prefer to use a nice 


quality of stationery for 





their correspondence, should inquire 


for Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and 






Envelopes to match (the old and relia- 
ble line). These goods are presented 
in Superfine and Extra Superfine 
Brands, the latter being unsurpassed 


in Purity, Tone and Beautiful Soft 









Finish by even the finest foreign pro- 
ductions. Sold by all Stationers, in 


a variety of tints and surfaces. Manu- 















factured and supplied to the trade 
only by 
Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass. U.S. A, 














Save trouble; avoid failures’ 


S t u d y -Get Dr. von Hagen's 
book : 


** Reading Character 


H d from Handwriting.” 
a n = anaid tosuccess. At all 


booksellers, or by mail, $1.00 


<a 7 
G hol Pub. Co. 
Writing ,,. oe =... 
















OOK PLATES 


TO ORDER AND FROM STOCK 


T. JOSEPH DOWLING 


46 NORTH TWELFTH ST. 
Sto fon sAne.ésS PRILADELPHIA 










Book News 





THE 


Children’s Popular Annual 
SUNDAY 


VOL. for 1903. 


A book of delight- 
f ful stories and po- 
etry for old and 
young. All new 
) matter with 250 
original illustra 
tions. 

Illuminated Board 
Covers. Price, 
$1.25. 

Cloth, illuminated 
sides, gilt edges. 
Price, $2.00. 





A Houveful of Pictures 
for $10.00 


A Portfolio containing 100 Reproductions 
of the World’s Most Famous Pictures. Printed 
by the WooppuryY Process. The collection 
embraces subjects suitable for the Drawing 
Room, the Smoking Room, the Study, or the 
Nursery. 

The Daily Mail Art Gallery of 100 Master- 
pieces suitab'e for framing. Imperial Folio, 
Art Cloth, illuminated, $10.00. 

The Cathedral Churches of England. Ob- 
long 4to, cloth, gilt edges, $3.00, 


Landycapey of the Bible and 
Their Story 


With an introduction by 

H. B. Tristram, D.D., 

LL. D., F R.S. 

‘*Landscapes of the 
Bible’’ comprises 50 illustia- 
tions, in color, from photo 
graphs of places, sites and 
cities in Egypt and the Holy 
Land, with an_ interesting 
and comprehensive descrip- 
tion of each. As a gift or 
prize book it can be highly 
recommended. Square 16mo. 

Bound in Art Cloth, blue 
edges, $1.00. 


Jackdaw of Rheims 
By THomMas. INGoLDsby. Beautifully illus 
trated in monochrome and color by Ernest 
Maurice Jessop, 7th edition, redrawn and 
improved, $2.00. 
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May be obtained from any Bookseller, or from 


E.G J. B. YOUNG & CO. 


7 and 9 West 18th Street 
NEW YORK 
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Books for Boys and Girls 


45 Cents Each; by Mail, 58 Cents 


NEW EDITIONS OF THE FAMOUS 


Henty 


Books 


Printed from the original plates with all the illustrations that appear in the 


original $1.50 edition. 


Through the Sikh War 
A Jacobite Exile 
Condemned as a Nihilist 
Beric the Briton 

In Greek Waters 

The Dash for Khartoum 
A March on London 
With Moore at Corunna 
At Agincourt 

Cochrane the Dauntless 


Bound in cloth with attractive cover design 


On the Irrawaddy. 

Through Russian Snows. 
Redskin and Cowboy. 

A Knight of the White Cross 
The Tiger of Mysore 

In the Heart of the Rockies 
When London Burned 

Wulf the Saxon 

St. Bartholomew's Eve 
Held Fast for England 


The Boys’ and Girls’ Bookshelf 


A Series of Illustrated Volumes by Popular Authors. 


MY BOYS. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
MOPSA THE FAIRY. By Jean 
Ingelow. 


A GUERNSEY LILY. By Susan Cool- | 


idge. 
NAN AT CAMP CHICOPEE. By Myra 
Sawyer Hamlin. 


DOUBLE PLAY. By Dr. William Ev- | 


erett. 
HESTER STANLEY AT ST. MARK’S. 
By Harriet Prescott Spofford. 


INDIA. By Harriet A. Cheever. 


TREASURE ISLAND. By Robert Louis | 


Stevenson. 

THEIR CANOE TRIP. 
Wells Smith. 

SIX TO SIXTEEN. 
Ewing. 


By Mary P. 
By Juliana H. 


HESTER STANLEY’S FRIENDS. By | 


Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
CASTLE BLAIR. By Flora Shaw. 


THE SECRET OF THE BLACK | 


BUTTE. By William Shattuck. 
STORIES TOLD TO A CHILD. By 
Jean Ingelow. 
JAN OF THE WINDMILL. By Juli- 
ana H. Ewing. 





| MICE AT PLAY. 
A LITTLE AMERICAN GIRL IN | 





Iz2mo 


THE RESOLUTE MR. PANSY. By 
Prof. John Trowbridge. 


| A FLOWER OF THE WILDERNESS. 


By A. G. Plympton. 

THE ISLAND IMPOSSIBLE. By Har- 
riet Morgan. 

SPARROW THE TRAMP. By Lily F. 
Wesselhoeft. 

THE DRIFTING ISLAND. By Walter 
Wentworth. 

By Neil Forest. 

AMONG THE LINDENS. By Evelyn 
Raymond. 

THE JOYOUS STORY OF TOTO. By 
Laura Richards. 

BED-TIME STORIES. 
Chandler Moulton. 

WITH FIFE AND DRUM AT LOUIS- 
BOURG. By J. M. Oxley. 

THE BOYS AND GIRLS OF BRAN- 
THAM. By Evelyn Raymond. 

HOPE BENHAM. By Nora Perry. 

*TWIXT YOU AND ME. By Grace 
LeBaron. 


By Louise 


| SCOUTING FOR WASHINGTON. By 


John Preston True. 
| JOLLY GOOD TIMES. 
Wells Smith. 


By Mary P. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


Philadelphia 


New York 
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The Principles and Practice of Whist 


By LENNARD LEIGH and ERNEST BERGHOLT. With Examples, 
Illustrative Deals, Critical Endings, Mathematical Calculations, Tables of 
Probabilities, etc., including an Essay on PROBABILITIES, by WILLIAM 
H. WHITFELD, M. A. Cantab. ad st ed ed oe 


Crown 8vo. Cloth, extra, gilt top. Net $1.50; by mail, $1.68 


‘It is the best work on the game ever issued in this country, and for completeness in 
giving everything a whist student could require is the most satisfactory and best gotten up 
work ever offered to the public.’”,—ELLWoop T. BAKER. 

‘*T have no hesitation in pronouncing the book the soundest, most thorough and con- 
vincing exposition of basic whist principles that has ever been written.’’ W. A. POTTER, 
Whist editor of Providence Journal. 

‘* No book on the game has ever been praised so generally and so highly. We strongly 
recommend it to all whist players; the poor players will be instructed, the good ones will 
profit by it, and the experts will find it a never ending source of enjoyment.’’—W. H. 
SAMSON in the Rochester Post Express. 


** As dainty, as finished, and as beautiful as a miniature.” 


The Westcotes 


By A. T. QUILLER-COUCH 
Price, $1.00 
‘A sweet and tranquil idyll, fluttered, but not overwhelmed by genuine passion.’’— 
N. Y. Tribune. 
‘There is a charming old world courtesy about this book, a faint and rare fragrance 
emanating from it, a mellow, a fine tone sounding through it.’’— The Academy, London. 


Songs and Stories From Tennessee 


By JOHN TROTWOOD MOORE, Author of “A Summer Hymnal” 
1z2mo. Cloth, Illustrated, $1.25 


This volume contains the famous story ‘‘Ole Mistis’’ and many others upon 
which Mr. Moore first gained his reputation 


European and Japanese Gardens 


An Album of Charming Garden Views 


Contains Numerous Illustrations of the Greatest Formal Gardens ot the World 
8vo. Cloth. $2.00 net; by mail, $2.15 


Italian Gardens French Gardens 


By Prof. A. D. F. HAMLIN, of Columbia Univ. By JOHN GALEN HOWARD 
English Gardens Japanese Gardens 


By R. CLIPSTON STURGIS By K. Honpba, of the Japanese 
Horticultural Society 


Henry T. Coates & Co., Publishers, Philadelpbia 








